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are best determined by men trained in 
financial research. Send in a list of your 
securities for our up-to-date analysis. 
Write Dept. K-6. 
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Perfect Sight Without Glasses 


By W. H. BATES, M.D. 
The Original and Only Book by 
the Discoverer of This Method 
This is the book chesen by Ogelthorpe University as 
one of the outstanding contributions to civilization. 
Over 44,000 copies sold. 326 pages — $3 Postpaid 
EMILY A. BATES, Publisher 
20 Park Ave., New York City - Phone: AShiand 4-653! 


REAL ESTATE 


ESTATES—FARMS—RANCHES 
CONNECTICUT 


MT. CARMEL, Connecticut, eight miles from 
center of New Haven, beautiful year round coun- 
try home, situated on knoll commanding wonder- 
ful view of surrounding country. Dutch Colonial 


French door leading onto terrace, fire place, 
dining room with fire place, breakfast room, 
large screened porch, two bedrooms, large bath- 
room, pantry, kitchen, servants’ living room with 
fire place and small screened porch on first floor; 
large bedroom with fire place, three other bed-~ 
rooms, two baths, ample closet space, also two 
servants’ rooms with bath on second floor and 
large attic running whole length of house; steam 
heat, electricity, city water. Separate garage and 
tool room with modern four-room apartment 
above. Property comprises thirty-five acres, 
partly wooded; numerous apple, pear, cherry 
and plum trees, two hundred choice rose bushes, 
many lilacs, beautiful trees and shrubbery. Price 
$57,500. Telephone New Haven 2-1376 or address 
. O. Box 120, Mt. Carmel, Connecticut. 


FLORIDA 


HUNTING PRESERVE AND RANCH. Forget 
the war and enjoy life in Florida. Thirteen 
hundred acres under fence. Good soil. Ideal 
cattle range. Good hunting and fishing. House. 
Two lake fronts. Mile frontage DeLand-Daytona 
Beach Highway. Twenty miles to ocean. Three 
miles to DeLand. Price $5500. S. K. Guernsey, 
Owner. Orlando, Fla. 


we for 5-apartment property, 17 rooms, 5 
ths, private entrances; perfect condition, most 
comfortably furnished; Johns-Manville roof, fine 
location. Mary McLaughlin, Realtor, Box 1173, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


NEW _ JERSEY 


DEPRESSION PRICES 
LARGE estates, dairy and fruit farms: low 
taxes; select settings, view, some 15% of the 
cost. Groendyke, High Bridge, N. J. 


VIRGINIA 


CENTRAL VIRGINIA farms, orchards and 
colonial estates; priced right. Write us your 
wants. Shumate & Co.. Charlottesville, Va. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


COMMISSION $5,000.00 
Do you know anyone who would be interested 
in buying a beautiful mansion in Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., for less than half its assessed value? If 
you do, you may earn a commission of $5,000.00. 
Box 712, Financial World, 21 West Street, New 
York City. 


PARTNER, middle aged, active, join new corpo- 
ration; cater tc new million-man Army and 
Navy; lifetime opportunity; $10,000 to $25.000 
required. Box 814, Financial World, 21 West St., 


New York City. 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
September 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 

CasH AND Banks . . $1,440,939,577.81 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 1,045,424,587.28 
158,861,726.85 
6,016,200.00 


174,398 372.65 


STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES . 
Stock oF FepERAL Reserve Bank. 
OTHER SECURITIES. 
Loans, Discounts anp BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES 625,579,472.59 
32,494,257.80 
8,103,821.26 
10,439,720.99 
9,614,347.62 
11,117,675.61 


BankinG Houses . 

OTHER Estate 

. 
CusTOMERS’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY. 
OTHER ASSETS . 


#3,522,989,760.46 
LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 
Capitrat Stock . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus . . . . .  100,270,000.00 


Unpivipvep Prorits 36,534,547.83 


$ 237,074,547.83 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 14,331,365.48 
2,166,275.80 
3,251,341,946.91 


10,788,799.13 


RESERVE FOR TAXEs, INTEREST, ETC. 

Deposits . 

ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 

LiaBiLiry AS ENpDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForeiGn BILLs 133,265.66 


7,153,559.65 
$3,522,989,760.46 


OrHeER LIABILITIES 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$174,802,680.00 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


National Defense! How Can I 
Help? By An American Family. 
Published by The Hawley Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. 47 pages (paper cover). 
25 cents. The family is the basic 
unit in our present social structure. 
Yet, little that has been written 
about the gigantic defense plan now 
in the making has been directed 
toward the family. The current 
pamphlet is perhaps the first such 
effort to date. And its great value 
lies in the fact that it gives timely 
information in an interesting, and 
practically painless, sort of way. Fea- 
tured chapters such as, “Unmasking 
the Fifth Column,” “Getting Ready 
for M-Day,” “Preparing Youth for 
Propaganda Attacks,” and “Organiz- 
ing Our Town,” offer many practical 
suggestions for the patriotic family. 
Typical questions answered are: 
Where does one apply when seeking 
to provide a home for a refugee 
child? What materials should be 
saved in your home in order to build 
a needed reserve in case of war? 
How can I handle defeatists, or ac- 
tual enemies, within our borders? 
The “American Family” consists of 
Mr. Verne E. Burnett, General 
Foods’ vice-president in charge of 
public relations, his wife, and his 
young son and daughter. 


Twenty Ways to Save Money. 


By Roger W. Babson, Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 190 
pp. $1.00. Mr. Babson, well known 
investment counsellor, in this book 
gives a set of rules leading toward 
financial independence. These rules 
are all based upon a sound system of 
budgeting one’s expenditures and al- 
loting regular amounts of one’s in- 
come to the various means of saving. 
The book is interestingly written and 
spiced with many anecdotes from the 
writer’s life-long experience in help- 
ing people in their financial problems. 
Mr. Babson’s style, which is more 
that of a benevolent preacher than of 
a financial expert, lifts the book above 
the dullness often found in similar 
works. 
x kk 

Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book Suop. 
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HOW LONG CAN 
GERMANY LAST? 


The blitzkrieg has changed 
to an endurance test of 
economic strength. Great 
Britain’s chances are materi- 
ally enhanced because of its 
control of the seas, and all 
the world’s raw materials. 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


ecent dramatic events on the 
European diplomatic front, cul- 
minating in the military alliance be- 
tween Germany, Italy and Japan, in- 
dicate that the war will be of long 
duration and it is not unlikely for the 
entire civilized world to be sucked 
into this whirlpool of madness. It is 
almost a repetition of the war of 1914 
and the final decision will probably 
be determined by the same factor, the 
economic endurance of the opposing 
forces. 

The Central Powers lost the last 
struggle in 1918 because of lack of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, and 
though today Germany is apparently 
better prepared, the British Empire 
still is master of the seas and the 
world’s raw materials. 


BLITZKRIEG UPSET? 


It is obvious that both Germany 
and Italy expected a short war, but 
something went wrong, chiefly be- 
cause of the unexpected hitting power 
of the Royal Air Force which com- 
pletely upset all the immediate plans 
for an invasion of England and a 
quick end to the war. Are the totali- 
tarian states prepared to stand a long 
drawn out struggle, and have they 
the economic and moral stamina for 
such a test? 

As far as Germany is concerned 
statistical information is available, 
though it must be taken with the 
proverbial grain of salt. But Italy 
since the beginning of the war has 
maintained an almost complete black- 
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RAF BOMBS—BRITAIN’S BEST WEAPON TO HAMPER GERMANY 


out on statistical data, which now are 
considered military secrets. 

As in the last war, oil products are 
among the war materials most essen- 
tial to keeping the military machine 
and the home industries going. Both 
of the totalitarian countries are great- 
ly deficient in domestic production. 
Italy in normal times must import 
over 97 per cent of its consumption 
of oil products, and Germany more 
than half. The “new order” recently 
established in the Balkans, resulting 
in the complete nazification of Ru- 
mania, has made that country’s oil 
resources available to the axis pow- 
ers. In addition, friendly relations 
and trade treaties with Russia seem 
to assure a certain amount of Russian 
oil for the axis powers. This is espe- 
cially important to Germany inas- 
much as the Rumanian oil is of poor 
lubricating quality whereas the Rus- 
sian oil is of good grade and can al- 
leviate Germany’s serious deficiency 
of lubricants. 

Disregarding the reportedly large 
oil reserves on hand at the beginning 
of the war, Germany’s supplies avail- 
able for the year 1940 are about 10 
million metric tons, considered 
enough for its military and industrial 
needs as well as the reduced private 
consumption. In addition to a do- 
mestic production of raw oil of some 
1.2 million metric tons, Germany’s 


synthetic output for the current year 
is placed at about 4 million metric 
tons. 

Furthermore, some 3 million metric 
tons were seized in the occupied 
countries mostly in France. At the 
current rate of imports approximately 
1.6 million tons will be obtained from 
Rumania and an unknown quantity 
from Russia making a total for 1940 
of over 10 million metric tons. 

While synthetic production is still 
being expanded, chiefly with govern- 
ment financing, there are on the other 
hand losses to be reckoned with as a 
result of British bombing of refining 
plants. Hence for the year 1941, if 
present conditions continue  un- 
changed, less than 10 million tons 
would be available and Germany 
would have to resort to its reserves, 
the size of which is unknown. 


AMPLE STEEL 


On the other hand, Germany’s pro- 
ductive capacity of iron and steel has 
been enormously strengthened by the 
occupation of Norway, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg and France, and virtual con- 
trol over Sweden and Spain. The 
problem of sufficient iron ore sup- 
plies, which loomed rather seriously 
at the beginning of the war, can be 
considered as solved. Germany’s 
steel producing capacity has been 
doubled as the result of this year’s 
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military actions, now amounting to 
46 million tons per annum as com- 
pared with 14.7 million tons for Great 
Britain and some 80 million tons for 
the United States. 

Under trade agreements, Germany 
obtains practically the entire chromi- 
um production of Turkey, 100 per 
cent of the potential Finnish nickel 
production, and also important 
amounts of copper from the same 
source. Sufficient vanadium is im- 
ported from Norway. But there is 
a serious deficiency in copper, and 
molybdenum, titanium and cobalt are 
also lacking in sufficient quantities. 
Copper and other non-ferrous metals 
are, whenever possible, substituted by 
aluminum, and such substitutions are 
made compulsory by law. 

Today Germany is the largest pro- 
ducer of aluminum, having even sur- 
passed the United States. In 1938 it 
accounted for 28.6 per cent of the 
world’s production and 34.4 per cent 
of its consumption. The raw ma- 
terial for aluminum is scarce within 
Germany itself, but today the axis 
powers control practically 100 per 
cent of the European sources of 
bauxite, which is found in France, 
Hungary, Italy, Yugoslavia and 
Greece. In auxiliary materials used 
in the production of aluminum Ger- 
many is practically self-sufficient. 

Most of the electricity needed by 
the aluminum piants is obtained from 
steam generating plants using lignite, 
of which Germany has large deposits. 
About 70 per cent of the aluminum 
works are owned by the government. 


COMING ARTICLES 


Automobile Prospects 


1941 Analyzed 


Where Will the Investor’s 
Dollar Go Farthest? 


for 


Since 1929 German aluminum pro- 
duction has increased 442 per cent, 
copper refining 162 per cent, lead 
production 68 per cent, tin 98 per cent 
and zinc 90 per cent. 

The deficiency in various non- 
ferrous metals is illustrated by the 
fact that for the five-year period from 
1934 to 1939, Germany consumed 
1.2 million tons of copper of which 
only 12 per cent came from its own 
mines. For the same period lead 
consumption was slightly over one 
million tons with only 34 per cent 
coming from domestic mines. Dur- 
ing the current year Germany’s re- 
serves of such metals were greatly 
augmented through seizure of stocks 
inthe occupied countries. 

In France alone the following quan- 
tities were taken: 42,000 tons of cop- 
per, 37,000 tons of zinc, 19,000 tons 
of lead; and the amount of iron and 
steel scrap gathered in the occupied 
countries has been estimated to be 
sufficient to cover over three years’ 
import requirements. In Belgium, 
Germany obtained possession of that 
country’s large non-ferrous metal 
working industry, which was well 


_ stocked at the beginning of the war. 


Germany’s resources of coal, of 
which it has always had an exportable 
surplus, have been greatly augmented 
by the course of the war. For Italy, 
however, the coal situation is crucial 
as that country has practically no re- 
sources of its own and must now rely 
almost exclusively upon rail ship- 
ments from Germany, which are re- 
ported to be at the rate of a million 
metric tons per month. Coal in Italy 
is strictly rationed. 

Sufficient foodstuffs to maintain 
the armies and the civil population 
are, under certain circumstances, of 
even greater importance than raw 
materials for armaments. According 
to recent statistics the self-sufficiency 
in human foods for Germany is 83 
per cent, and that for Italy 95 per 
cent, whereas Great Britain’s amounts 
to only 25 per cent, but the latter 
country has access to the large agri- 
cultural supplies of its Empire and 
other befriended nations. 

Both Germany and Italy accumu- 
lated reserves of foodstuffs before the 
war, but their size is not known. Ger- 
many’s 1940 grain crop has been fair 
and only 2 per cent below the 1934- 
1938 average. Stocks of eggs and 
butter are reported as being larger 
than a year ago, but this is largely 
offset by the almost complete suspen- 
sion of production of margarine be- 
cause of lack of such raw materials 
as soy beans and whale oil. 

This year’s crop of potatoes, an- 
other staple in the German diet, is 

(Please turn to page 27) 


“COLA” COMPANIES “ON TRIAL” 


own in Delaware’s Chancery 

Court, the fate of a $500 mil- 
lion industry may turn on the in- 
terpretation of a four-letter word. 
Principals in the big legal tussle are 
Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta’s indus- 
trial pride, and Nehi Corporation, 
another Georgia enterprise. Both 
units were incorporated in the State 
of Delaware. 

Yes, you’re right! The word is 
“cola.” And it’s the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany that is bringing the suit in an 
attempt to determine the right of 
Nehi to use the word in connection 
with products such as “Nehi Cola” 
and “Royal Crown Cola.” While 
Nehi is the only defendant named, 
outcome of the case is obviously of 


vital importance to all companies 
who use the word cola in any way. 
That means some 200 manufacturers 
and several thousand bottlers. 

Central issue in the case is whether 
the plaintiff, by virtue of its trade- 
mark “Coca-Cola,” and its exploita- 
tion of that name over a period of 
years, has a legal right to the ex- 
clusive use of the word. No, says 
Nehi. And here’s why: 

“Cola” is the name of a tropical 
nut which has been identified as such 
since the Middle Ages. Therefore, 
Nehi contends, Coca-Cola Company 
has no more right to exclusive use 
of the word than any manufacturer 
would have to exclusive use of 
“cider,” “ginger ale,” “root beer,” or 


other generic names of common 
products. Moreover, the word has 
been used in the United States for 
more than 50 years to identify soft 
drinks sold by thousands of individ- 
uals or companies as cola beverages. 

The action began on September 16, 
with a two-week period for the pres- 
entation of evidence. It is expected 
to run a full month at least, and will 
be watched by all industries using 
trademarks. Coca-Cola has won 
several cases involving its trademark 
in a number of lower courts. Con- 
sidering the stake involved, it is 
likely that the decision will eventual- 
ly be brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for final 
adjudication. 
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NEW BUYING WAVE 
FOR RAIL EQUIPMENTS 


A new buying splurge comparable to that of last fall is 
getting under way, and the volume of armament orders 


is increasing rapidly. 


espite the fact that the railroads 
D spent about a billion dollars in 
1939 for rolling stock, rail, ties, fuel 
and other supplies, the year as a 
whole was not an exceptionally good 
one for the railroad equipment indus- 
try. Most of the buying of locomo- 
tives and freight cars was concen- 
trated in the three months of Septem- 
ber to November ; up to that time the 
rail equipment companies were in the 
doldrums. But the outbreak of the 
war, with its attendant sharp increase 
in rail traffic, caused the railroads to 
undertake an important rehabilitation 
and purchasing program. As a result, 
the buying of power and rolling stock 
(measured by orders placed) in 1939, 
although smaller than the sizeable 
totals of 1936, was larger than that 
of 1937 and every other year since 
1930. 


BUYING WAVES 


Because of the length of time re- 
quired to complete the building of rail 
equipment, a considerable amount of 
the business placed in the fall of 1939 
was carried over into the current 
year, and to that extent would be 
reflected in the 1940 profits of the 
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manufacturing companies. But after 
the flurry of last fall subsided, new 
business was very lean and—with the 
exception of Diesel switching loco- 
motives and a large number of pas- 
senger cars ordered in August— 
orders placed in 1940 up to Septem- 
ber did not add up to very satisfac- 
tory totals. However, such lulls, and 
also the concentrated buying waves 
in relatively short periods, are char- 
acteristic of the rail equipment busi- 
ness. 


The national defense program has 
provided a new stimulus, in two direc- 
tions. First, most of the rail equip- 
ment manufacturers have received 
large orders for tanks, gun carriages, 
fuses, shells, or various types of forg- 
ings and other military equipment 
needed in the rearmament program. 
Second, the rising tide of industrial 
traffic on the railroads is encourag- 
ing, if not necessitating, the acquisi- 
tion of substantial amounts of freight 
cars and rail. Business in steam loco- 
motives also shows signs of perking 
up, although the number of orders 
placed thus far is not large. How- 
ever, it appears likely that if current 
trends are maintained, 1941 will be 


the best year for locomotive builders 
since 1936 or possibly much longer 

The munitions business will pre- 
sumably be profitable, but indications 
up to the present time suggest that 
profit margins will not be wide on 
domestic orders. (Foreign armament 
business is said to be highly profit- 
able.) At all events, the industry 
generally has had large excess plant 
capacity available, which can easily 
be converted for munitions manu- 
facture, and the national defense or- 
ders will help to carry the overhead. 
Furthermore, because of the large 
capital investment in this type of in- 
dustry, excess profits taxation should 
not prove important for most units. 


RAILROAD TRENDS 


The “normal” business in rail 
equipment will determine to a large 
extent whether the prospective earn- 
ings gains will be moderate or very 
substantial. Barring adverse develop- 
ments which appear improbable at the 
present time, the new wave of equip- 
ment buying could prove to be more 
sustained than that of a year ago 
Net operating income ef the Class I 
railroads for August ($66 million) 
was the highest for any month since 
November, 1930. The resultant im- 
provement in cash positions encour- 
ages a more liberal attitude by rail 
managements toward equipment buy- 
ing. Furthermore, the indications 
that traffic volume will be maintained 
at a high level for months to come, 
especially in the industrial sections 
of the East, Middle West and South, 
provide a strong incentive to in- 
creased equipment buying. Although 
the railroads generally have done a 
good job in preparing for the high 
rate of industrial activity which has 
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recently been attained, there have 
been instances of scattered car short- 
ages in special types of rolling stock, 
such as gondola cars used in steel 
shipments. 

The recent gains in rail earnings 
are all the more impressive when it 
is recognized that they have been re- 
corded despite large increases in 
maintenance expenditures. A sub- 
stantial part of such outlays goes for 
brake shoes and other replacement 
parts, track fittings, etc. Conse- 


manufacturing 


companies 
these items—such as American Brake 
Shoe, American Steel Foundries and 


quently, 


Poor & Company—are in a position 
to benefit, as well as American Car 
& Foundry, Pressed Steel Car, Pull- 
man and other builders of freight cars 
and fabricators of parts. The air 
brake companies—Westinghouse and 
New York Air Brake—have done es- 
pecially well this year. Earnings 
were up sharply in the first half, and 
present backlogs of both munitions 


and brake business point to further 
gains. 

Several large railroads are under- 
taking extensive car building pro- 
grams in their own shops. This 
means substantial orders for brakes, 
castings, couplers, draft gear, side 
frames, and other parts, manufac- 
tured by some of the companies men- 
tioned above, and also by National 
Malleable & Steel Castings and Sym- 
ington-Gould. 

(Please turn to page 29) 


TAX BILL BOOSTS NORMAL 
RATE PER CENT 


Conference version of profits tax bill provides 
for 334, per cent rise in normal income taxes, in 
addition to graduated rates on “excess” earnings. 


n most respects the final provisions 
of the “excess” profits tax 
act is much more equitable to the 
corporate taxpayer than had been ex- 
pected when the House got through 
with this piece of involved legislation. 
But it does contain a provision of the 
utmost importance to all large corpor- 
ations, whether subject to the levies 
on earnings increases or not. This 
is the new basis on which the so- 
called “normal” taxes will be assessed. 
On 1939 earnings, the normal tax 
rate was 18 per cent. The Revenue 
Act of 1940, passed last June 26 but 
now to be superseded by the Excess 
Profits Tax and Amortization Act, 
increased the normal rate (on cor- 
porate net incomes of $25,000 or 
more) to 19 per cent, plus a super 
tax of 10 per cent thereof, making a 
total rate of 20.9 per cent. 
Came the House version of the ex- 
cess profits tax bill, and this 20.9 per 
cent basis was retained. But corpora- 


tions which choose to figure their 
“excess” profits on the four-year 
average earnings, rather than as a 
percentage of invested capital, were 
to be penalized by a further addition 
of 4.1 per cent to their normal tax 
rate, bringing the total levy up to 
25 per cent. 

The final version of the Act elimi- 
nates that penalty—but raises to 24 
per cent the normal tax rate to be ap- 
plied to all corporate net incomes of 
above $25,000. This, of course, is en- 
tirely aside from the graduated rates 
on “excess” profits and is applicable 
to all corporaitons having 1940 in- 
comes of that size regardless of 
whether excess profits taxes are to be 
paid or not. 

In effect, therefore, there has been 
a 331% per cent increase in the normal 
tax burden. And for a number of 
New York Stock Exchange listed 
companies, this may mean the differ- 
ence between a dividend rate fully 


covered by earnings, and one that is 
not entirely supported by net profits. 
For all dividend paying stocks, of 
course, it will mean a narrower cover- 
age, unless earnings rise sufficiently 
to absorb this six per cent additional 
charge against income. 

The accompanying list includes 
fifteen prominent issues, showing the 
dividends they paid in 1939, the 
amount of earnings actually reported, 
and the approximate earnings that 
would have heen realized that year 
had the new normal tax rate been in 
effect. No suggestion that these 
stocks face dividend reductions is im- 
plied. (Nor does the list include all 
issues whose dividends have been 
covered by a relatively narrow mar- 
gin.) In numerous cases earnings 
this year are running above 1939 
levels, with the result that final 1940 
profits after payment of the higher 
normal taxes will exceed the figures 
reported for last year. But for com- 
panies that have been paying out vir- 
tually all of their earnings, and whose 
earnings are not expanding, the im- 
portance of this 3344 per cent rise 
in the normal income tax is obvious. 


HOW HIGHER TAXES WOULD HAVE AFFECTED 15 STOCKS 


Paid 

STOCK: 1939 
$3.25 
Commercial Inv. Trust...... 4.00 
Commercial Credit ........ 4.00 
Endicott Johnson .......... 3.00 
Electric Storage Battery... 2.00 
International Shoe ........ 1.75 
Lambert Company ........ 1.50 


* Approximate earnings that would have been shown for 1939 had a 24 per 


November 30. i Year ended July 31. 


cent normal income tax rate been in effect for that year. 


R ed *, roximate * Approxi 

1939 Zs STOCK: 1939 1939 Earnings 
$3.03 $2.85 eS $1.3714 $1.56 $1.47 
4.00 3.76 National Biscuit ........... 1.60 1.68 1.58 
4.01 3.76 Public Service of N. J..... 2.50 2.88 2.70 
$3.07 2.88 Spencer Kellogg .......... 1.10 £1.30 1.22 
2.01 1.88 1.10 1.38 1.29 
71.97 1.86 6.00 6.74 6.37 
1.69 1.59 


7 Year ended 
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STANDARD OIL NEW JERSEY— 
LARGEST INDUSTRIAL COMPANY 


Twenty years ago “Jersey” was a war baby; 
today war brings more problems than profits 


he 1911 Supreme Court decision 

ordering dissolution of the Stan- 
dard Oil “Trust” forced Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) to di- 
vest itself of its holdings in thirty- 
three enterprises whose principal ac- 
tivities were production of crude oil 
and transportation of crude and re- 
fined products. After taking this ac- 
tion, the company was left with about 
half the domestic refining capacity, 
but its crude production was reduced 
to negligible proportions. Under pres- 
ent-day conditions, this would be a 
devastating blow for any oil enter- 
prise. 


THREE REASONS 


There were three principal reasons 
why Standard did not find it so. In 
the first place, the non-integrated 
refiner then occupied a much more 
favorable economic position than is 
the case today. The automobile was 
a relatively unimportant factor in the 
oil business, and refining margins 
were not subject, as they are now, 
to the effects of cutthroat competition 
among an excessive number of re- 
tailing outlets. Secondly, the newly 
independent operating units main- 
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tained previously existing trade re- 
lationships with companies which re- 
mained part of the Standard Oil 
system. 

Finally, the World War stimulated 
demand for American oil to such a 
degree that practically the entire in- 
dustry enjoyed unprecedented pros- 
perity. The war years coincided with 
a period of sharply increasing domes- 
tic consumption as a result of the 
growth in automobile registrations. 

Larger demand and higher prices 
enabled Standard to step up its earn- 
ings from $31.5 million in 1914 to 
$164.5 million in 1920, an amount 
never since equalled. 

By 1917, the company’s domestic 
crude oil production had been ex- 
panded to about seven million barrels, 
but this was equal to only about 16 
per cent of refinery runs in this coun- 
try. A similar relationship prevailed 
between foreign crude output of 1.8 
million barrels and foreign refinery 
throughout of 10.5 million barrels. 
This relatively small degree of inte- 
gration was not yet a serious prob- 
lem, but could well have become one 
had the management not taken steps 
to achieve a better balance between 
the producing and refining divisions. 

This was done by accelerating the 
development activities of two wholly- 
owned subsidiaries, Carter Oil and 
Standard Oil of Louisiana, and ac- 
quisition in 1919 of a half interest 
(since increased to 72 per cent) in 
Humble Oil and Refining. The lat- 
ter enterprise is now the most impor- 
tant of the parent company’s domestic 
sources of crude. Most of its produc- 
tion comes from Texas, where it is 
also a large purchaser of crude. Car- 
ter Oil operates in Oklahoma and 
Illinois, while Standard Oil of Louis- 
iana obtains most of its output from 
the state whose name it bears. 

Crude production from domestic 
properties increased over 600 per cent 
between 1917 and 1929, amounting 
to 51.7 million barrels in the latter 
year. In the meantime, refinery runs 
had been boosted by only 250 per 
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cent to 149.3 million barrels, and the 
proportion of crude requirements 
supplied was thus raised to 35 per 
cent. This favorable trend has con- 
tinued up till the present; in 1939 
crude production of 79.3 million bar- 
rels was equal to 56 per cent of the 
141.1 million barrels run through re- 
fineries. The extent of the company’s 
growth over the past two decades 
seems—and is—tremendous, but it 
has no more than paralleled the 
growth of the industry as a whole. 


LEADERSHIP ABROAD 


It is in the foreign field that Stand- 
ard Oil has outstripped its competi- 
tors. Crude output abroad rose to 
49.4 million barrels in 1929 and 163 
million last year, while foreign refin- 
ery runs increased to 47.5 million and 
then to 159.9 million; the extent of 
crude oil needs furnished outside the 
United States thus advanced from 17 
per cent in 1917 to 104 per cent in 
1929, and in most years since that 
time the relationship has been very 
favorable. This growth has been due 
in large part to increased output by 
Creole Petroleum and Lago Petro- 
leum in Venezuela and International 
Petroleum in Colombia and Peru. 

In 1937 only 8.21 per cent of the 
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refinery runs by the company’s sub- 
sidiaries took place in Mexico (prop- 
erties expropriated in 1938) and Eu- 
rope. The latter figure includes op- 
erations of a large unit in England. 
The balance was almost entirely in 
this hemisphere, with the United 
States, South America and Canada 
the most important locations, in that 
order. In the same year, Venezuela 
accounted for 43 per cent of net crude 
production, the United States 34 per 
cent, Colombia 9 per cent and Peru 
slightly more than 7 per cent. It is 
thus obvious that the war in Europe 
involves no serious threat to the com- 
pany’s producing and refining facili- 
ties. 

However, it is of little use to be 
able to produce and refine oil, even 
at the low costs characteristic of 
Standard’s operations, unless the 
product can be sold. The geographi- 
cal breakdown of 1937 operating in- 
come discloses that Europe and North 
Africa were very important outlets 
for the company, furnishing 44 per 
cent of total revenues against 39 per 
cent for the United States, 8 per cent 
for Canada and 9 per cent for South 
America and other territories. This 


miscellaneous category consists pri- 
mary of the East coast of Africa, 
Australasia and the Far East. 

The war has had a very profound 
effect on foreign sales. The British 
blockade has practically eliminated 
Continental Europe and North Africa 
as outlets, and despite the increased 
military use of petroleum products by 
Great Britain, Standard’s English 
sales have probably not shown any 
significant increase. Civilian con- 
sumption has been sharply curtailed 
under a strict rationing system, and 
Britain has obtained as much oil as 
possible from its own Empire in order 
to conserve foreign exchange. 

Prior to Italy’s entrance into the 
war, England depended heavily on 
properties in Iran which are 53 per 
cent owned by the British Govern- 
ment. A round trip from Iran to 
London by tanker through the Medi- 
terranean takes 53 days; now that 
the tankers must be routed around 
Africa, the trip consumes 77 days. 
In order to conserve tanker space, 
England may be forced to increase 
its takings from Standard’s large re- 
finery at Aruba, just off the coast of 
Venezuela. A round trip from Aruba 


to London requires only 35 days, 
against 41 days from the Gulf Coast 
of the United States. Such a devel- 
opment would be of. material benefit 
to the company. 

For the first half of 1940, earnings 
were estimated at $3.12 a share, 
against $3.27 for the full year 1939. 
Better volume in the domestic gaso- 
line market and large profits on fuel 
oil and tanker operations contributed 
to this good showing. Second half 
profits will be considerably less en- 
couraging, as the statistical position 
of the domestic industry has shown 
further marked deterioration in re- 
cent months, with consequent adverse 
effects on prices and profit margins, 
Exports from this country will prob- 
ably remain at low levels as long as 
the war lasts. 

Looking further ahead, a British 
victory would enable Standard to re- 
establish its strong position in world 
markets without serious loss of prop- 
erties or earning power. But if Brit- 
ain should be defeated, competitive 
conditions would depend on the fate 
of the important English and Dutch 
properties scattered throughout the 
world, a most uncertain factor. 


SIX BONDS FOR SMALL PORTFOLIOS 


Here are issues available in $100 and/or $500 pieces 


as well as in the conventional $1,000 denomina- 


tions. Can be used for “rounding out” security lists. 


— to Wall Street terminol- 
ogy, “one bond” refers to $1,000 
par amount of any given issue; “fifty 
bonds” to $50,000 par amount, and so 
on. While most bonds are obtainable 
only in $1,000 denominations and 
higher multiples thereof, numerous 
companies have had the comparative- 
ly small investor in mind when draw- 
ing up the terms of an issue, and 
have made their obligations obtain- 
able in $500 and sometimes even $100 
par amounts. 

Six issues which are available in 
such fractional amounts (as well as 
in the conventional $1,000 and higher 
denominations) are included in the 
accompanying tabulation. Although 
none of these can be regarded as be- 
ing of the highest investment grade, 
all appear reasonably secure as to in- 
terest and repayment of principal on 
maturity. 


Two of the issues are “privilege” 
bonds, the Electric Auto-Lite’s being 
convertible into common stock, and 
the Remington Rand’s carrying stock 
purchase warrants. The former are 
convertible into common at the equiv- 
alent of $60 a share to January 31, 
1941, the rate stepping up $10 each 
two years until January 31, 1947, 
when the privilege expires. With the 
stock currently selling around 37 this 
feature is of only academic interest at 
the present time, although it may be- 


come of actual value at some time in 
the future. 

The Remington Rand debenture 
414s (w.w.) carry warrants for the 
purchase of common stock at $32.50 
a share until March 1, 1941, and at 
rising prices thereafter until expira- 
tion March 1, 1944. This privilege, 
also, has no current value in view of 
the present market price of around 
for the stock. 

All of the issuing companies repre- 
sented in the list are covering fixed 
charges by good margins, and prom- 
ise to continue to do so. For last 
year, coverage of such charges ranged 
from 1.4 times for Pennsylvania to 
as high as 18 times for Electric Auto- 
Lite. 


* Beginning 1942. + Earnings for 1939. 


SIX “FRACTIONAL” BOND ISSUES 


Recent Current Call Fixed Chgs. 

Denomination Issue Price Yield Price Times Earns. 
$100, $500 Allied Stores deb. 4%4s, 1950............. 100 4.5% 100 5.22 
500 Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe deb. 4%s, 1948 103 4.4 102 1.65 
500 Electric Auto-Lite conv. deb. 4s, 1952... 105 3.8 104%4 18.16 
500 Industrial Rayon Ist 4%s, 1948.......... 105 4.3 105 5.77 
100, 500 Pennsylvania R. R. conv. deb. 334s, 1952 87 3.7 *105 1.40 
100, 500 Remington Rand deb. 4%s, 1956 (w. w.) 1% 4.2 105 4.68 
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FAVORED 
“EXCESS” TAX POSITION 


of the Excess Profits Tax and 
Amortization Bill, which was sent to 
the White House last week, air trans- 
port companies rank with the more 
favorably situated units with respect 
to “excess” profits. As this legisla- 
tion stood some weeks preceding its 
commitment to Senate-House confer- 
ence, airlines would have been among 
the companies most adversely af- 
fected. To understand this, it is neces- 
sary to touch briefly upon that portion 
of the bill dealing with the subject. 


TWO FORMULAS 


ccording to the present version 


Generally speaking, “excess’”’ profits 
are defined according to two formulas, 
either of which may be chosen by 
the tax-paying corporation. In short, 
these are as follows: 

(1) “Average Earnings” — All 
profits in excess of 95 per cent of the 
average earnings for the base period 
1936 through 1939, inclusive, not 
more than one deficit year to be 
counted as zero in computing the 
average earnings for the base period. 

(2) “Invested Capital”—All profits 
in excess of 8 per cent in the taxable 
year on invested capital, including all 
“equity” capital and 50 per cent of 
the “borrowed” capital. 

Purely on either basis, airlines 
would be hard hit by the tax, with 
its steeply graduated provisions. Un- 
der the first alternative, for example, 
they would be severely penalized be- 
cause the 1936-39 period was a gen- 
erally poor one for airlines. As a 
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matter of fact, 1939 was the first 
year in which the industry operated 
in the black. Under the second al- 
ternative, they would be at a dis- 
advantage by virtue of their relatively 
small invested capital. 

These considerations apparently 
weighed heavily with the lawmakers. 
Upshot of it all was that identical 
riders were attached to both Senate 
and House bills providing for the ex- 
emption of “Any corporation subject 
to the provisions of Title IV of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, in the 
gross income of which for any taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 
1939, there is includible compensation 
received from the United States for 
the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
ii, after excluding from its gross in- 
come such compensation, its adjusted 
net income for such year is zero or 
less.” 

The wording is complicated. But 
air carriers interpret this provision 
as meaning simply that they will not 
be subject to the tax unless their net 


Rider attached to cur- 
rent tax legislation vir- 
tually exempts air car- 
riers from payment of 
“excess” profits levy. 


profit exceeds their air mail 
revenue. Legal opinion con- 
curs in this view. 

What that means may be 
gained from a glance at the 
appended table. Take the 
case of the first company, 
American Airlines. In 1939, 
its net income did not ex- 
ceed air mail revenue. In- 
stead, if mail revenue is de- 
ducted, “adjusted net in- 
come” in that year is easily ‘‘zero or 
less.” The same is generally true of 
every air transport unit listed in the 
table. The underlying fact here is 
that with air mail revenues taken 
away, few, if any, companies would 
have any earnings balance. 


NORMAL TAX 


Of course, airlines will have to pay 
the increased normal tax levied on 
corporations (24 per cent, against 18 
per cent on 1939 earnings). And 
they might later be adversely affected 
by war-revenue measures of one kind 
or another. But as things now stand 
—and under this interpretation— 
they are clearly exempt from paying 
any “excess” profits tax in 1940, at 
least. 

Theory behind the exemption is 
this: The Civil Aeronautics Board 
was created, among other things, to 
control profits. Without benefit of 
the recent rider, therefore, the indus- 
try would labor under double regula- 
tion. 


Company: 
American Airlines 
Eastern Air Lines 


D—Deficit. 


Pan American Airways............- 
Transcontinental & Western....... 
-Western Air Express.............. 


A COMPARISON OF LEADING AIRLINES 


7——1939 Revenues——, 71939 Net Income—, 
Mail All Other Total Per. Sh. 
(thousands omitted) 

... $3,682 $11,389 $1,468 $4.84 
5,866 884 2.06 
-.. 1 9,390 1,984 1.46 
... 2,404 5,503 D189 D0.23 
8,585 322 0.21 
san 810 570 75 0.18 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1940 


Allied Stores C+ 

Retention of shares in speculative 
portfolios is warranted ; recent price, 
7¥%. Judging from the way company 
began its third fiscal quarter, sales 
for the period to end October 31 
should show a substantial gain as 
compared with a year ago. A gratify- 
ing feature of the trend, moreover, is 
that earnings are understood to be 
matching this improvement. For six 
months to July 31, last, Allied Stores 
had a net profit of more than double 
the like 1939 interval (before Federal 
taxes). Last year, company showed 
$1.26 per common share. (Also FW, 
Aug. 7.) 


American Stores Cc 

Present speculative positions in 
shares should be maintained for fur- 
ther market improvement; approx. 
price, 12 (paid 50 cents so far this 
year). For the first nine months, sales 
of this grocery chain have recorded 
sharp increases as compared with 
1939. This generally reflects the fact 
that competitive position and operat- 
ing structure are now the best in a 
decade. More specifically, volume in- 
creases are stemming from more ex- 
tensive advertising and rising con- 
sumer incomes. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable C+ 

Speculative purchases of shares, 
now around 31, may be undertaken 
for cyclical appreciation (paid and 
declared so far this year, 50 cents). 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


O insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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Reflecting expanding demand, this 
leading maker of wire products prob- 
ably carned $1 a share in the third 
quarter. This would be close to the 
$1.18 a share shown in the first six 
months, which compared with 13 
cents in the like 1939 period. Prices 
realized for most of company’s prod- 
ucts are closely related to the market 
for copper. Inventory adjustments 
are therefore an important factor in 
final results. 


Blumenthal (Sidney) Cc 
Despite progress this year, stock 
remains fundamentally unattractive ; 
approx. price (N. Y. Curb), 8. This 
manufacturer of pile fabrics has been 
enjoying good demand from the auto- 
mobile and furniture industries—its 
two chief outlets. Last year, company 
earned $1.17 a share, most of it in the 
final quarter. Unofficial estimates are 
that this figure will be bettered in 
1940. But company will have to apply 
profits largely to the reduction of 
bank loans. Substantial preferred 
dividend arrears are also a problem, 
and are likely to take whatever addi- 
tional balance may be available. 


Carrier Cc 

Present speculative position in 
shares may be maintained by those 
who desire long range representa- 
tion in the air-conditioning industry; 
approximate price (N. Y. Curb), 9. 
Despite unfavorable weather condi- 
tions as a whole, this leading “in- 


BIG ORDER SPURT FOR 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS 


Corporation. 


dependent” in the air-conditioning 
field has been reporting year-to-year 
sales gains. Most of the increase, it 
is understood, is accounted for by in- 
dustrial installations. In the first half, 
Carrier had net equal to 71 cents a 
share, compared with 38 cents in the 
like 1939 period. 


Cleveland Tractor C+ 
Present positions in shares (recent- 
ly priced at 5 on the N. Y. Curb) 
may be maintained as a low priced 
speculation, Aided by new marketing 
agreement, Government orders and 
sales of “baby tractors,” volume of 
this unit increased about 15 per cent 
in the fiscal year that ended last 
month. In contrast to a loss of $4.41 
in the fiscal twelvemonth ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1939, the chances are 
that operations were at least at the 
break-even point. Competition is still 
keen. But in view of demand factors, 
prospects are for further improved 
results in the current fiscal year. 


Corn Products B+ 

Yield and longer range prospects 
warrant commitments in shares, now 
around 53 (ann. div., $3; yield, 
5.7% ). It is understood that domes- 
tic business and earnings of Corn 
Products in the third quarter ran 
about the same pattern as in the first 
two periods. This would indicate a 
net profit of around 70 cents a share. 
In the September quarter last year, 
result was 96 cents a share. But this 


The increasing pace of national 
defense is reflected in opera- 
tions of Continental Motors 


In the closing days of September, company booked ap- 


proximately $11.4 million in engine orders from the U. S. Army. For 
the fiscal year that ended October 31, 1939, Continental Motors reported 
sales of around $7.3 million. Thus, in the short space of one week, busi- 
ness booked was 56 per cent greater than entire sales total for the past 
fiscal year. This, by the way, does not include a recent British contract. 
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was accounted for by a sudden in- 
crease in business following outbreak 
of the war. (Also FW, Aug. 28.) 


Foster Wheeler Cc 

While obviously speculative, longer 
range holdings of shares may be re- 
tained in diversified lists; approx. 
price, 17. Foster Wheeler probably 
ended the month of September with 
unfilled orders of around $20 million 
for the American company alone. 
This is more than double the 1930 
peak and reflects active industrial 
demand plus heavy demand on naval- 
expansion account. Considering the 
improvement, directors are under- 
stood to be studying means of taking 
care of preferred dividend arrears, 
which amount to around $54 a share. 
(Also FW, Aug. 21.) 


Interchemical B+ 
Now around 26, speculative po- 
tentialities warrant retention of stock 
(indicated ann. rate, $1.60). Decline 
in first half earnings of -Interchemical 
to $1.30 a share, from $1.53, is un- 
derstood to reflect higher raw mat- 
eraial costs in the earlier months of 
the year. A sharp improvement was 
witnessed in the June quarter and 
this has carried into the present pe- 
riod. At the moment, sales volume is 
satisfactory; besides, certain read- 
justments have been completed. Thus, 
the chances favor a balance of around 
$3,75 per common share this year. 


Masonite C+ 

Existing speculative holdings of 
shares should be retained; approx. 
price, 30 (ann. div., $1.; paid 50 
cents extra so far this year). Re- 
flecting better prices and a 25 per 


cent rise in sales, profit of this unit 
expanded to $2.91 per share in the 
August fiscal year, from $1.99 in the 
preceding fiscal twelvemonth. Fac- 
tors in the improvement were in- 
creased industrial activity, the higher 
level of private home construction, 
and demand for company’s products 
for use in military and semi-military 
structures. (Also FW, July 3.) 


National Supply C 

Funds in shares (recently quoted 
at 6) should be transferred to a more 
promising situation. If current trends 
continue, National Supply may man- 
age to earn 25 cents a share this year. 
This would compare with a deficit 
of 87 cents a share in 1939. Consid- 
ering relatively favorable conditions 
for this unit, however, such a result 
would be far from impressive. In- 
creasing competition is a fundamen- 
tally adverse factor in this situation. 


Phillips Petroleum B 

Now around 35, stock represents 
an attractive medium for representa- 
tion in the oil industry (ann. div., 
$2). Indications are that this unit 
earned around $2 a share in the first 
nine months, or enough to cover the 
full year’s dividend. This would com- 
pare with $1.23 in the like 1939 pe- 
riod, and reflects the high level of ac- 
tivity prevalent in virtually all depart- 
ments. A favorable factor for Phil- 
lips is that weakness in refined prod- 
uct prices has not been so pronounced 
in its midcontinent area as in other 


sections. (Also FW, Oct. 2.) 


Royal Typewriter A 
Retention of shares, now around 63 
(N. Y. Curb), ts justified (paid and 


declared so far this year, $5). In line 
with more optimistic expectations, 
this leading typewriter unit reported 
net equal to $7.90 a share in the July 
fiscal year. This was a sharp gain 
over the $5.17 shown in the preced- 
ing fiscal twelvemonth. Domestic 
sales of Royal products were recently 


reported at record levels. (Also FW, 
June 12.) 
Southern Cal. Edison B+ 


Shares represent one of the more 
attractive situations in the utility op- 
erating group; recent price, 27 (ann. 
div., $1.50 plus extra; yield 5.6%). 
Thus far in the current year, reve- 
nues have been steady. Because of 
higher depreciation and rising taxes, 
however, first half net was somewhat 
lower than a year ago. Nevertheless, 
six months’ result of 93 cents is suffi- 
cient to assure maintenance of the 
present annual rate, which was sup- 
plemented by a special dividend of 
40 cents early this year. Company is 
virtually exempt from the Utility Act 
and Federal competition does not ap- 
pear serious. (Also FW, Aug. 14.) 


Vanadium C+ 

Speculative possibilities justify re- 
tention of shares, now around 33. 
Indications are that Vanadium added 
another $1 a share, in the September 
quarter, to first half net of $2.43. 
While slackening of export shipments 
has had a mildly depressing influence, 
generally increased volume during 
the past year has brought somewhat 
better profit margins. The company 
paid a year-end dividend of $1 a 
share in 1939; prospects point to a 
more liberal disbursement in the cur- 
rent year. (Also FW, June 12.) 
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AN INDUSTRIAL 


Whether or not 
BOOM AHEAD 


Congress au- 
thorizes any fur- 
ther defense appropriations before it 
adjourns or recesses, it is already 
known that the total funds for this 
purpose are in excess of $17 billion 
with another $4 billion “on order” 
when needed. 

Here is a solid background of fu- 
ture business that industry can en- 
vision ahead of it for the next few 
years. In this is not included normal 
business, nor such war orders as 
emanate from Great Britain, which 
finds our market the only source of 
supply for the things she cannot pro- 
duce or get at home. 

We used to consider the prospect 
of a hundred billion income for the 
nation as a remote one. No longer 
can this be said to be true. Next 
year should bring it close, and 1942 
will probably exceed it. 

While this is a brilliant prospect 
for industry, it loses some of its rosy 
hue when it is realized that there is 
a great artificiality to it, for it is a 
boom founded on a war and the grief 
will follow when the inevitable adjust- 
ments must be made. 

But the fatalist will say: Why 
worry until the time to do so arrives? 
In the meanwhile, make hay while the 
sun shines. 


A_ POUND When a corporation hits 


OF FLESH the reefs of bankruptcy, 
the need arises for sal- 
vage work. Then it is that commit- 


tees, trustees and lawyers rush into 
the breach and tenderly offer their 
services to rescue for the victims 
what can be saved of the assets. 
Noble work when unselfishly car- 
ried out deserves reasonable reward. 
But work of this kind does not al- 
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ways turn out to be unselfish. In 
some cases it has turned into a 
racket: the salvagers grasping for 
everything, even to the last pound of 
flesh, and the security holders who 
placed their faith in them finding 
themselves with the husk. 

A case of this sort is the Reynolds 
Investing Company, where aggregate 
fees of $378,195 already have been 
allowed, and this is not the end. 

We are not at all surprised that 
Dean Langmuir, head of one of the 
committees, is candid enough to pro- 
test against these exorbitantly high 
fees to the master in chancery. More 
surprising is that the fees were 
granted. There still remains much 
room for protecting investors from 
“protecting” committees. 


BOLD 


A Tokio, Berlin and Rome 
BLUFF 


are counting their chickens 
before they are hatched. 
This conclusion can be drawn from 
the pact the three have entered into 
for carving out their particular parts 
of the pie in what they call their 
sphere of influence. The stentorian 
tones of the “Me Too” dictators sug- 
gest they would like to make it appear 
as if the treaty was another mile- 
stone in their march to ultimate vic- 
tory. 

However, from behind all these ve- 
hement claims emerges a feeling of 
suspicion that the pact is a bold bluff 
intended to cower more timid coun- 
tries into believing that unless they 
desist in encouraging and aiding 
Britain, the guttural Hitler, the un- 
derstudy to Ceasar, and Hirohito, 
whose subjects believe him to be next 
to God, will fall upon them and de- 
vour them like three bad wolves. 

To what extent can Japan help 
Italy or Germany, so remote is she 


from them? The same holds true of 
Germany and Italy aiding Nippon 
while the British Fleet controls the 
seven seas. If the pact is intended to 
intimidate us, then this tripartite 
gang-up must have lost all sense of 
judgment. 

The chickens they have assigned 
to each other are more likely to fly 
the coop. 


WE’RE NOT \n military circles it is 
PREPARED known that if 

we were compelled to 
declare war today, or any time within 
a year, we would be utterly unpre- 
pared for it. Our great cities such as 
New York, Boston, New Orleans or 
San Francisco are almost bare of 
anti-aircraft guns with which to meet 
any air attacks. 

Up to the present time Congress 
has voted more than $14 billion for 
armaments, guns, aircraft, battleships, 
tanks and other war material, yet our 
defense preparations still are mostly 
on paper or on order. In this critical 
situation we have only one alterna- 
tive: until we have our defenses com- 
pleted, which will take more than two 
years, we should give and_ give 
promptly all financial and material aid 
we can to Great Britain short of war 
itself. She now stands between us 
and attack, for we have already so 
full espoused her cause that we are 
in war already, except for a formal 
declaration on our part. 

If honest confession is good for the 
soul, then we must acknowledge we 
have been criminally neglectful in our 
own preparations. We must have 
known of the existence of this menace 
for a long time, but had not the cour- 
age to share the knowledge with the 
public. Now that the facts are in the 
open, we hysterically hasten to repair 
our neglect. 
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Indications of a substantial increase in the volume 
of loans suggest improvement in metropolitan bank 


earnings over the course of the next year or more. 


nly within the past few weeks 
has there been any indication that 
commercial banks would derive any 
substantial benefits from the multi- 
billion dollar national defense pro- 
gram. The U. S. Treasury, directly 
and through the RFC, seemed des- 
tined to play an almost exclusive role 
as the banker for the expanding de- 
fense industries. Large credits were 
granted by the RFC to Wright Aero- 
nautical, Bendix Aviation, Boeing 
Aircraft, Packard, Reynolds Metals 
and numerous others. 
Legislation was rushed through 
Congress raising the RFC’s lending 
power by $1.5 billion, of which $1 
billion was earmarked for use in aid- 
ing the rearmament program. Up to 
September 27, 1940, the RFC had 
made commitments on loans totaling 
over $560 million for national de- 
fense. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS? 


That government agencies will con- 
tinue to provide the funds for a major 
part of the defense program seems 
inevitable. In the first place, a large 
part of the new plant capacity for air- 
craft, ordnance, military chemicals 
and explosives will be constructed by 
the Government, which will hold title 
to the properties and either operate 
them directly or lease them to private 
concerns which will carry on the pro- 
duction processes under contract. The 
amount of such direct government 
outlays is estimated at $1 billion for 
1941. Secondly, the RFC will con- 
tinue to finance a large part of the 
plant expansion undertaken by pri- 
vate corporations in their own name. 

Nevertheless, developments over 
the past two or three weeks indicate 
strongly .that the commercial banks 
will not be excluded from participa- 
tion in financing the defense meas- 
ures, as previously seemed probable. 
The American Bankers Association 
started a campaign to facilitate pri- 
vate financing of defense measures, 
which got into high gear during the 
September annual convention of that 
organization. 
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The National Defense Advisory 
Commission was sympathetic with 
these efforts. Acting on the recom- 
mendations of the NDAC and the 
economic policy commission of the 
ABA, the Federal Reserve Banks 
made a rapid “test mobilization” of 
bank credit, and found that the com- 
mercial banks of the country are 
ready to lend up to $3 billion to cor- 
porations requiring funds for “emer- 
gency” plant expansion. W. S. 
Knudsen, defense commissioner in 
charge of production, stated that this 
total is well in excess of the amount 
needed for new plants under the de- 
fense program. 

At all events, the banks have plenty 
of funds available, as shown by the 
results of this survey and the fact that 
excess reserves amount to more than 
$6.6 billion. How much of this res- 
ervoir of idle funds will be used in 
financing the defense program is im- 
possible to estimate ; presumably only 
a small fraction within the next few 
months. However, once the machin- 
ery is set up and operating smoothly, 
the scope of national defense loans 
could expand sharply with the accel- 
eration of the rate of new construc- 
tion and of the production of mate- 
rials made possible by the erection of 
the new facilities. 

The advancing of loans for plant 
construction is obviously the first 
step, but the subsequent working 
capital requirements for expanded 
production may prove even more im- 
portant from a commercial banking 
viewpoint. This assumes that the 
authorities in charge of the defense 
program maintain their present pol- 
icy of encouraging private financing 
for a large part of the needs arising 
from rearmament on a vast scale. 
This phase of the problem of financ- 
ing national defense will come more 
prominently into the foreground as 
the new plants are completed and 
production gains momentum. Taking 
one of the most important divisions 
of defense industry as an example, it 
has. been estimated that aircraft and 
related manufacturers, with a pro- 


IMPROVED PROSPECTS FOR BANK EARNINGS 


jected plant expansion program of al- 
most $500 million, will need about 
$2 of working capital for each $1 of 
additional plant investment. 

Three steps have been taken to fa- 
cilitate commercial bank participation. 
First, the Defense Commission re- 
vised its form contract for financing 
the expansion of manufacturing 
plants, covering a number of techni- 
calities as to valuation, right of pur- 
chase by the private company from 
the Government in cases where title 
is vested in the latter or the RFC, etc. 
Second, the new tax bill contains the 
needed provision for rapid amortiza- 
tion of new facilities where the capi- 
tal is furnished by the private cor- 
porations. Third, a measure, known 
as the Sumners-Barkley bill has been 
presented to Congress. Since it has 
the support of the Administration, the 
RFC and the NDAC, its passage 
seems assured. 

This bill is intended to encourage 
bank lending for defense purposes, 
and would greatly facilitate the use 
of private credit by authorizing the 
assignment of rights under Govern- 
ment contracts, a practice which had 
previously not been permitted. 
Through this bill, it will be possible 
to prepare a “bankable” instrument, 
thus taking care of the legal and tech- 
nical aspects of bank financing. 


INTEREST RATES 


There may still be some snags, 
either on technicalities, or in respect 
to interest rates. Although the RFC 
loan rate is 4 per cent, and most 
banks would probably be glad to take 
defense loans on a 3 per cent basis, it 
has been reported that the attitude of 
the Administration is such as to exert 
pressure for an even lower rate. The 
argument is that, since loans backed 
by government contracts are practi- 
cally the equivalent of short to me- 
dium term Treasury obligations, they 
should carry a much lower rate of 
interest. 

Thus, it may become apparent 
after a few months that defense loans 
will not afford a new source of large 
earnings for the banks. But this 
much, at least, is important: those 
factions in Washington which tried 
to make defense financing strictly a 
government function have been over- 
ruled, and the door has been opened 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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NATIONAL 
OIL 
PRODUCTS 


RUSTLESS 
IRON & 
STEEL 


NEWCOMERS THE BIG BOARD 


he New York Curb Exchange is 

often considered a testing ground 
for the securities of companies that 
are still young and in the develop- 
ment stage. But when they acquire 
“seasoning,” many of them take the 
important step over to the Big Board. 
Thus National Oil Products and 
Rustless Iron & Steel recently gradu- 
ated from the New York Curb Ex- 
change and were admited to listing 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


National Oil Products was incor- 

porated in 1912 (New Jersey), and 
manufactures a large number of 
chemical products based upon vege- 
table, fish, animal and mineral oils 
and similar materials. The most im- 
portant group is comprised of oils 
used by the rayon, silk, cotton, wool, 
leather, paper, paint, varnish and 
glue industries. 
_ Vitamin concentrates, another im- 
portant group, are used in poultry, 
animal and human foods and in 
pharmaceutical preparations. An- 
other smaller division is the stearates 
made from aluminum, calcium, zinc 
and lead which go into the manufac- 
ture of paints, lacquers, varnishes, 
polishes and other products. Chemi- 
cal oils account for some 40 per cent 
of the annual production, vitamins 
for 35 per cent, and the balance is 
made up by miscellaneous stearates 
and cosmetics. 

The company has followed a pro- 
gram of gradual expansion, princi- 
pally by acquiring smaller companies 
in the same or affiliated fields, and 
today constitutes a well integrated 
unit. Financial position is sound. 
With the exception of a relatively 
small bank loan (incurred this year 
to help finance the redemption of 
some $820,000 debentures before ma- 
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turity) the entire capitalization con- 
sists of 179,829 shares of $4 par 
capital stock. Beginning in 1927, 
dividends have been paid in each 
subsequent year. But the company 
has been rather conservative in this 
respect. During the last six years 61 
per cent of the available earnings were 
distributed to the stockholders, the 
balance having been used to finance 
the expansion program. 

For the first half of the current 
year net income of $2.09 per share 
was 22 per cent above that of the 
corresponding 1939 period. So far 
this year 85 cents has been paid com- 
pared with a total of $1.85 for 1939 
out of a net profit of $3.89 per share 
for that year. While conservatism is 
likely to be continued in dividend 
payments, at a current price of 38 the 
yield even on the basis of last year’s 
distributions is about 5 per cent. The 
nature of the business, demonstrated 
record and financial policies accord 
the stock a measure of attraction for 
income. 


Rustless Iron & Steel was 
formed in 1924 to exploit patents for 
the manufacture of rustless iron. 
Until 1933 operations were largely 
in the experimental stage. Since 
then progress has been steady and 
under the stimulus of British war or- 
ders and the U. S. Government’s pre- 
paredness program current demand 
for the company’s products is in ex- 
cess of plant capacity. 

The company owns valuable basic 
patents for the manufacture of so- 
called stainless and rustless steels, 
which it sells in semi-finished form, 
and finished products such as 
rods, bars and wire. These are sold 
chiefly to industrial users. Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill, which at the end 


of last year owned 19.2 per cent of 
the company’s outstanding preferred 
and 48.6 per cent of its common, is 
also one of its best customers and 
took 28 per cent of last year’s output. 

To cope with the increasing de- 
mand for stainless steel and other 
alloys the company is currently car- 
rying out a program of plant ex- 
pansion and will shortly have in- 
creased its ingot capacity from 43,000 
tons to 75,000 tons. Operations have 
been in the black since 1934; last 
year’s net surpassed the $1 million 
mark for the first time, with the 
equivalent of $1.13 per share of 
common. 

Capitalization includes $1.6 million 
bank loans; 36,512 shares of $2.50 
cumulative convertible (no par) pre- 
ferred (convertible into 2 shares of 
common through February 28, 1941 
and 1% shares thereafter); and 
926,225 shares of $1 par common. 
The first half of the current year 
showed 63 cents per share of com- 
mon, against 41 cents a year ago. 
Cash payments on the present com- 
mon were inaugurated in 1939 and 
so far this year 45 cents has been 
paid. The conservative dividend 
policy is in line with sound manage- 
ment of a rapidly expanding com- 
pany that needs to conserve working 
capital. Latter totaled $2.1 million 
June 30, last, when working capital 
ratio was about 3-to-1. Preferred 
dividends have been paid regularly 
since issuance in 1937. 

The common offers representation 
in a special yield field with good 
growth possibilities, but is subject to 
the cyclical factors prevailing in the 
steel and iron industry. The cur- 
rent yield from an indicated annual 
dividend basis of 60 cents is approxi- 
mately 4.6 per cent (recent price, 13). 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


With the excess profits tax law out of the way, domestic 
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developments continue to constitute an encouraging back- 
ground for stock prices. 


But events overseas still bear 


close watching. 


RECENT ACTION of the general stock market, by 
going through previously established upper price 
limits, seems clearly to indicate that the longer 
term movement remains upward. Nearly two 
weeks ago the industrial stock average rose into 
new high ground, to be followed this week by the 
rail shares. For the time being, at least, domestic 
considerations are plainly having a more important 
influence on the trend than the continued uncer- 
tainties abroad. 


NEVERTHELESS, THE tenor of the war news also 
has had some effect, with the growing fortunes of 
the British forces, although this would doubtless be 
proving a more potent market factor were it not 
for the probabilities of the conflict intensifying in 
other areas. All in all, however, the prospects con- 
tinue to increase that there will be no early capitu- 
lation by Great Britain, and that that country will 
continue to call upon American industry for great 
quantities of the materials of war. (In August, for 
instance, England took approximately 15 per cent 
of this country's total finished steel production.) 


IN THE MEANTIME, our own armament activities, 
many phases of which are not yet out of the pre- 
liminary stages, are making themselves felt in a 
rapidly expanding number of industries. And 
despite the high rate of general business already 
prevailing, the full impact of the arms program 
will not be seen for a considerable number of 
months. Not only does this assure a sustained high 
level of earnings for countless corporations, even 
though heavier taxes will have to be paid, but— 
from the standpoint of the stock market—the forces 
of inflation will be augmented in the process. To 
the already impressive inflationary background that 
has been built up during the past seven years there 
now are to be added further billions of deficit- 
created purchasing power, for it will not be possible 
to increase taxes sufficiently to provide for more 
than a fraction of the expenditures to be made over 
the next several years. 


FOR THE TIME being, at least, excess profits tax 


legislation has been removed as a factor of market 
uncertainty, although there is no certainty that the 
new session of Congress (and before March 15) will 
not revise the Act which was to be signed this week. 
As the law now stands, its effect on the earnings of 
different enterprises will vary widely. But because 
of the "invested capital'' option a great many 
(perhaps most) of the companies that have not 
experienced good earnings in recent years will be 
able to increase their results by a considerable 
amount before having to pay taxes on their so- 
called excess profits. (Of course, as explained else- 
where, all companies of any material size face a 
33-1/3 per cent increase in the normal income tax 
rate, and for a few this may eliminate their margin 
of earnings over existing dividend rates.) 


NO PREDICTIONS concerning the probable out- 
come of the presidential election in November are 
warranted at this stage of the campaigns, but 
investment interests have been encouraged by signs 
that the candidate of the opposition party has 
more recently been gaining ground among those 
who will be voting a month hence. Continuation ~ 
of that trend and the appearance of reasonably 
conclusive evidence that the end to experimenta- 
tion and business shackling is at hand would, of 
course, constitute a bullish point of first importance 
to the security market. 


WHILE THE general outlook continues to favor 
higher prices for selected equities, the average 
investor would do well to confine the bulk of his 
holdings to stocks of good grade rather than those 
which may have the greatest potentialities for 
market appreciation. And because of the increase 
in the normal income tax rate, mentioned above, 
this would appear to be a good time to reexamine 
the position of income issues which have been pay- 
ing out virtually all their earnings in recent years. 
In some cases it may be found that the higher taxes 
will be fully offset by earnings gains; in others, it 
may be that prevailing prices more than discount 
a small reduction. 


—Written October 3; Richard J. Anderson. 
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DIVERGENT BANKING TRENDS: In the third 
quarter of 1937 the banks throughout the country 
established a long term peak in their aggregate 
loan and discount accounts, Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation figures (on over 13,000 banks) 
as of June 30, 1937, showing a total of $17,014,- 
623,000. The sharp depression which carried busi- 
ness activity down from the third quarter of that 
year to the middle of 1938 also resulted in a de- 
clining trend of bank loans; but more recently the 
movement has again been upward, and the FDIC 
report for June 29, 1940 (latest available), shows 
loans and discounts of $17,014,372,000—an almost 
exact duplication of the figure three years ago. 
But Federal Reserve figures on the institutions in 
101 cities show no such recovery, latest total for 
these city banks being not quite $4.6 billion as 
against their 1937 peak of about $5 billion. What 
are the country banks doing that the city institu- 
tions are not? The largest part of the answer is to 
be found in the real estate loan account. FDIC fig- 
ures on loans against real estate other than farms 
show a total of $3.2 billion as of the !937 date. 
By the middle of this year, these loans had risen to 


$3.7 billion. The inference is, of course, that a 
great part of this increase represents FHA 
financing. 


* STEEL EXPORTS SET ANOTHER RECORD: 


Although July steel exports of 615,899 gross tons 
set a new high record for any month in history, the 
August total of 903,954 tons showed a further gain 
of almost 47 per cent. Steel ingot production dur- 
ing August amounted to slightly more than 6 million 
net tons; after allowing for a 30 per cent scrap loss 
in rolling finished products therefrom, and convert- 
ing the result to a gross tonnage basis, the August 
exports work out at 24 per cent of total finished 
steel production. On the same basis, foreign ship- 
ments in July amounted to only 14 per cent of pro- 
duction. Great Britain was again the largest cus- 
tomer, taking almost 60 per cent of the total, while 
Canada accounted for about I2 per cent and 
Japan over 7 per cent; all three countries increased 
their purchases sharply over July levels. As had 
been the case during each of the previous six 
months, semi-finished steel was the largest single 
item, accounting for almost 40 per cent of total 
steel exports. Pig iron (not included in total figures 
above) suddenly came to life again after three 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


years of comparatively small export shipments. 
Other products shipped in larger amounts were wire 
rods, shapes, plates, bars and rails. Great Britain 
took practically all the pig iron and large quantities 
of the other items. 


DAIRY PROFITS DOWN: Largely reflecting nar- 
rower profit margins, earnings of the dairy indus- 
try for the first half of the year ran below the re- 
sults for the corresponding 1939 period. The milk 
division of the industry continues to be importantly 
affected by political considerations, interests work- 
ing for the "welfare" of the farmer bringing pres- 
sure for higher raw milk prices, while those of the 
cities bend their efforts toward reducing the prices 
to the consumers. For a considerable number of 
years the sale of fluid milk has brought little net 
return to the dairy companies, the bulk of their 
profits being derived from other products such as 
ice cream, butter and cheese. The peak of the ice 
cream season has now passed, but in other direc- 
tions the outlook is for better than merely a sea- 
sonal improvement over first half year results. In 
butter, particularly, a tight inventory situation 
appears to be developing, with supplies in storage 
well below the levels of the past several years. As 
a consequence, prices of this product have been 
rising. Despite their January-June showings, lead- 
ing dairy companies should report full year results 
in excess of dividend requirements on the basis of 
regular rates maintained in 1940. 


TIRE SALES OFF: Latest figures on automobile 
tire shipments reflect the effects of the widespread 
cut-price sales conducted prior to Labor Day a 
year ago. August shipments of original equipment 
tires were nearly 18 per cent over those of the same 
1939 month, but the total was only 704,565 units, 
because of the low rate of new car production dur- 
ing the period. Replacement sales, however, were 
nearly 3.8 million, little changed from the July fig- 
ure but showing a decline of 2! per cent from the 
volume of August, 1939, when the lower prices were 
stimulating demand. Volume of original replace- 
ment business will rise, as automobile production 
expands, and recent price increases in this division 
will help. But replacement prices remain too low, 
compared with prevailing raw material costs, to 
permit most companies to show adequate earnings 
from their tire divisions. 
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DEFENSE PROGRAM SPURS SHOE DEMAND: 
Shoe production for the first eight months of the 
current year amounted to 265 million pairs com- 
pared with 289 million pairs a year ago, a drop of 


8.4 per cent. Recently the trend has been upward, 
with August production the best of any month of 
the year, but still | 1.3 per cent below August, 1939. 
September's output is estimated at the same level 
as that of September last year, when some 36 mil- 
lion pairs were produced. Retail shoe sales have 
been increasing in recent weeks as a result of grow- 
ing general purchasing power, reflecting increased 
industrial activity under the preparedness program. 
In addition, the makers of shoes for military use 
face a substantial increase in volume in that di- 
vision. Over a million men will soon have joined the 
colors and experience has shown that when in the 
army these men require more shoes than they do 
in civil life. Buying by retailers during the first 
half of the current year has been rather cautious, 
and largely on a hand-to-mouth basis. As a result, 
the inventory position is very comfortable. The 
general picture of the industry indicates a better 
second half that should offset the poor first half 
showing made by most of the leading companies. 


TRANSFERS SUGGESTED: For a considerable 
number of months the list of common stocks for 
income on Page 18 has included National Distillers. 
The $2 dividend rate on this issue affords a very 
attractive yield at current prices for the issue, and 
this payment has been adequately covered by earn- 
ings. As a matter of fact, reported profit for the 
first half of this year was equivalent to $1.19 per 
share vs. $1.03 a year ago; and the second half is 
usually the company's best earnings period. How- 
ever, all is not well with the distilling industry in a 
number of important distributing areas. New York 
City in particular has been engaged in a wide- 
spread price war, with one possible result being an 
overhauling of the entire price structure and per- 
haps lower selling prices to wholesalers and re- 
tailers. Although it is unlikely that earnings would 
thereby be sufficiently affected to endanger the 
dividend, the stock is being dropped from our list 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety, re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call Net 

Issue: Price Price Yield 
Texas Corp. deb. 

3s, 1965 1043, 106 2.7%, 


of active recommendations for the time being, at 
least. . 

Another issue being removed is American Snuff, 
the reason being the effect on this company's earn- 
ings of the 33!/3 per cent increase in the normal 
income tax rate provided in the new excess profits 
tax law. This is explained on page 6 of this issue. 

Those who desire to do so can transfer their 
funds into other issues retained in the list. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 
Auto Industry—Production continues rise; 
model sales generally favorable. 
Income Payments—Increase $2.4 billion in first 8 
months, as compared with like 1939 period. 
Electric Output—Attains new all-time high. 
Freight Car Buying—Rises in wake of expanding 
carloadings. 


NEUTRAL: 


N. Y. Banks—Third quarter earnings exceed year- 
ago levels, but nine months’ results lag. 


NEGATIVE: 
Rome-Berlin Axis—Japan joins the alliance. 
Oil Production—In excess of estimated needs. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook” on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 100 5.00% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 97 5.15 103'/ 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s, '70.. 93 4.83 102!/2 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, ‘52... 88 4.54 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52 108 3.70% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 1 4.39 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4'/2s, ‘52. 96 4.68 102! 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, '52 109 3.21 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, 48.. 104 2.88 102! 
United Drug. deb. 5s, '53...... 85 5.88 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 
Recent Current Call 


Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 93 6.45%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 95 4.21 107', 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
41 5.48 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 91 4.94 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 60° 5.83 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 80 5.00 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A’'.. 100 7.00 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'!/2% cum. 93 5.91 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
Adams-Millis ........... 22 $1.00 4.5% $3.21 $3.54 
@American Snuff ....... 59 3.32 3.03 
30) «1.85 6.1 273.35 723.42 
Borden Company ...... 20 «41.40 7.0 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 88 5.00 5.7 ie. Fe 
Chesapeake & Ohio ... 41 2.50 6.1 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 53 3.00 5.6 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores..... 44 2.50 5.7 x3.38  x3.34 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selections of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


STOCKS price 1930) Yield 19380 
2” eee 26 $1.20 4.6% $1.64 $1.90 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 19 1.50 7.8 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 29 2.00 6.9 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe .......... 28 2.00 7.1 1.80 2.65 
@National Distillers .... 22 2.00 9.1 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 40 3.00 7.5 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco "B"... 35 2.30 65 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R....... 85 6.00 7.0 6.62 6.74 


+—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1940. 
z—12 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. @—Removed from list this week; see Page 17. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 
Divi- Annual 


Allis-Chalmers ........... 36 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note...... 8 DO.35 D0.57 
American Brake Shoe...... 37 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 28 .... *D6.15  xD3.40 
Amer. Cyanamid “B"..... 38 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... 31 soe DO.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel _......... 1.50 DO.70 5.75 
33 0.25 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 30 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines. 6 0.30 +0.20 +0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 27 pales 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 34 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ....... 15 0.50 zD0.29 z1.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 
Divi- Annual 


STOCKS Price 1988) 
Kennecott Copper ....... 31 $2.00 {$2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ......... 25 D3.26 D0.64 
27 2.00 y!.42 y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 29 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores .......... 15 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ....... 42 1.25 3.50 4.9 
National Gypsum ........ 9 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Natl. Malleable & Steel.... 24 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 38 2.25 $2.80 $3.40 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 23 1.00 0.84 2.43 
7 0.25 0.38 
Standard Brands ......... 6 0.472 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ....... 35 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 48 2.50 0.59 3.02 


j—Before depletion. t—Fiscal years ended June 30, 1939 and 1940. 4—Also paid $1 stock dividend in ($10 par) pre- 
ferred stock. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1939 and 1940. y—Fiscal years ended January 


28, 1939, and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal years ended Oct. 31. 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


A JAGGED LINE upward—that was the pattern fol- 
lowed by the stock market last week, a pattern that has 
persisted since the June lows. Stocks again showed their 
penchant for the non-stop idea, and through Wednesday, 
the familiar industrial average chalked up a gain of some 
34 points in four consecutive sessions. Tuesday marked 
the best advance of the period—1.69 points. And with 
some 800,000 shares changing hands, it was also the day 
of heaviest volume: Wednesday’s trading was not far 
from this figure, however. The following day, most 
pivotals opened higher on some rather substantial volume 
in the way of individual blocks. At Wednesday’s close, 
the industrial average stood at 134.97. This was only a 
small fraction from the recovery high of 135.10 scored 
on September 23. But most encouraging feature of last 
week’s market, from a technical standpoint, was action 
of the rails. 


WHEN STOCKS closed at 135.10, the week before 
last, the rail average stopped at 29.02. This was a 
poorer performance than earlier in the month. For on 
September 5 (with the industrials at 134.10), it had 


moved up to 29.29. Last Wednesday, however, the rails 
stepped ahead 32 cents to close at 29.37. The larger por- 
tion of this gain was scored in the final hour, when, in- 
cidentally, volume was at its best. That the move might 
carry further was indicated on Thursday, when stocks 
such as N. Y. Central, Pennsylvania, and Great North- 
ern showed considerable activity on the upside. 


SIGNIFICANCE of the whole thing, of course, is that 
the chances for an immediate reaction have apparently 
been greatly lessened. While the rails refused to follow 
the lead of the industrials, many technical market stu- 
dents were looking for a decline. As things stand now, 
such observers expect a move to the 140-zone. This 
is a level at which some statistical organizations may 
call for profit taking from an “intermediary standpoint.” 


WITH THE big automobile show in New York open- 
ing October 12, reports from Detroit tell of rising motor 
car output. Last week, the auto companies completed 
almost 100,000 units and the current week should record 
another advance. Meanwhile, field reports are that sales 
of 1941-models are progressing in generally favorable 
fashion—despite future uncertainties such as conscription 
and the European War. 


ABOUT A fortnight ago, Wall Street turned its atten- 
tion from Europe to the Far East and had a brief, but 
unpleasant attack of the jitters. Occasion was the for- 
mal announcement that Japan had become the third 
member of the Axis clique. This was done through the 
medium of a military and economic treaty directed ob- 
viously at the United States. According to one student of 
international relations, the Nazi leaders honestly believed 
that this might tend to discourage U. S. efforts to aid 
Great Britain. It is, of course, having the opposite effect 
upon America.—Written, October 3. 


THE mss ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK 1 ENDED OCTOBER 1, 1940 


Stocks : Traded Open Last Change 
73,600 585% 5934 +1% 
General Motors .............. 64,100 497% eee 
Graham-Paige Motors ....... 52,000 tc % + ye 
Anaconda Copper ........... 48,300 233% 22% — 5 
Gt. Northern Ry. pf.......... 37,300 2734 285% + % 
Pressed Steel Car............ 31,600 10% 12 +1% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ......... 20,300 8% 844 — 
Pennsylvania R.R. ........... 29,800 225%, ° 22% +k 
Continental Motors .......... 29,000 3% 3% + 


OCTOBER 9, 1940 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
General Electric ............. 28,900 3534 353% ‘ahinaal 
25,900 125% 143% +1% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 25,300 80% 805% VA 
Consolidated Oil ............ 24,100 6% 5% —¥Yy, 
23,700 793%, 79% +% 
Kennecott Copper ........... 23,700 314%: 
Republic Steel ..........:.... 23,400 18% 18% 
McKesson & Robbins........ 23,400 44 5% +1% 
Gal N. 18,600 34% 34 — % 
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Auto Motifs 


Keynote of the National Automo- 
bile Show which opens in New 
York’s Grand Central Palace on 
October 12 will be the “teardrop” 
models of the past—the “Assemblage 
of Automotive Antiques” will feature 
the exhibit with a collection of forty 
rare motoring specimens. . .. The 
elimination of the “Lafayette” model 
to make way for a low priced “Nash” 
seems to have started something— 
now it is announced that the “La 
Salle” will be abandoned and a less 
expensive “Cadillac” take its place. 
. . . An innovation in the 1941 of- 
ferings of Packard Motor Car will 
be the “Automatic Window Lift” on 
the windows in each door—each win- 
dow can be raised or lowered by the 
pressure of one finger, a hydraulic 


WE FAVOR ADEQUATE 
PREPAREDNESS FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We are in wholehearted accord with every 
constructive effort to improve the defen- 
sive position of the United States and we 
stand ready to suit our actions to the 
words. 


Insulation will undoubtedly have an im- 
portant and varied role in our national 
preparedness scheme barracks, fac- 
tories, workers’ housing—and as the world’s 
largest producers of structural insulation, 
The Celotex Corporation is ready to co- 
operate to the fullest. 


We are ready to do our part to improve, 
guard and strengthen “the ramparts we 
watch.” 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BUILDING INSULATION 
INTERIOR FINISHES 
GYPSUM PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIAL INSULATION 
ROOFING PRODUCTS 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
* * * * * 
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By A. WESTON SMITH, JR. 


erphaps one reason why the 
New Deal cannot balance the 
budget is that it employs “leftist” 
bookkeepers—they seem to prefer 
red ink. 


cylinder supplying the power... . 
Among the mechanical devices to re- 
duce the possibility of accidents is 
the new “Safety-Rim” which will be 
standard equipment on the “De Soto” 
of Chrysler Corporation—this im- 
provement prevents a punctured tire 
from being thrown off the rim, thus 
eliminating the steering hazard of 
driving, even at 60 miles per hour, 
on a flat tire. . . . General Motor’s 
newest “Oldsmobile” will be featured 
as the “Only Clutch-less Car in the 
World”—all because of the new 
“Hydra-Matic” drive. 


Movie Pickings 


Following ““The Howards of Vir- 
ginia,” the next big historical feature 
from Columbia Pictures will be “Ari- 
zona,” based on the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post story of the same name— 
advance reports call this film ‘An 
Epic of an Epoch,” with an appeal 
similar to that of “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.”. . . Radio - Keith - Orpheum 
promises some eerie effects in its next 
mystery, entitled “Stranger on the 
Third Floor’—a new kind of paint 
makes the studio floors invisible to 
the movie cameras with the result 
that the actors appear to be walking 
in space. ... Charles Chaplin’s “Great 
Dictator” is so obviously based on the 
story of the European Axis partners 
that the film does not bear the usual 
“Characters in this film are purely 
fictional and any similarity to persons 
living or dead is purely coincidental” 
—instead this feature admits that ‘such 
a resemblance is not coincidental. 


Rubber Rambles 


A football season with less injuries 
for the players seems in prospect now 
that uniforms are to be cushioned 
with sponge rubber—Goodyear Tire’s 
‘“‘Airfoam” is being molded into hel- 
mets, shoulder-guards and pads for 
hips, thighs and knees. . . . Because 
the new “Synthal” synthetic rubber 
of U. S. Rubber resists oils, greases, 
acids and alkalies, it will be initially 
introduced in the form of aprons and 
overalls—this work clothing will be 
priced at twice that of the natural 
rubber garment, but this is said to be 
compensated by its longer life. ... 
Printing history is being made at 
North River Press where the first 
high-speed, web-fed press is now 
printing books entirely from the new 
rubber plates developed by B. F. 
Goodrich Company and Econo Prod- 
ucts—the process is reputed to have 
achieved new economies in make- 
ready preparation, ink consumption 
and storage space. .. . Making old 
shoes like new is still a growing busi- 
ness in the tire industry—the Eco- 
nomic Research Bureau of Firestone 
Tire is predicting that 6.4 million 
tires will be retreaded in 1940, 
against 5.6 million retreads in 1939, 
a 14 per cent increase. . . . Seiber- 
ling Rubber will furnish the heavy- 
duty tires, equipped with “bullet-seal” 
tubes, for the mobile units that White 
Motor is building for the U. S. Army 
—each of these military trucks will 
require a dozen tires, including 
spares. 


Glass Glossary 


The new stronger and lighter glass, 
known as “Duraglass,” has been cre- 
ated by Owens-Illinois Glass through 
a radically improved process—for the 
first time in glass making a radio 
beam is utilized to determine the flu- 
idity of the molten ingredients. . . 
Plate glass manufacturers have rea- 
son for concern over the trend in new 
factory building which calls for win- 
dowless structures in order to make 
them invisible by night—it is expect- 
ed, however, that the increased use of 
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glass partitions inside will be an off- 
setting factor. . . . Glass slippers for 
the modern Cinderella are the next 
step if the new spun fabrics of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass prove ac- 
ceptable in shoe manufacture—white 
footwear so constructed would re- 
quire little cleaning. . . . How auto- 
mobile windshields can be made more 
resistant to frost and ice is revealed 
in a process developed by Fred 
Cornetto Company—the addition of 
alcohol and sodium bicarbonate to the 
ingredients used in glass making is 
the secret... . Taking a cue from 
the human food industry, Hunter 
Packing is repackaging its line of dog 
food in glass containers for the first 
time—when empty the glasses can be 
used for serving highballs (but not 
to the dogs). 


Publication Parade 


October issues of American Maga- 
zine and American Home will bring 
quite a shock to their readers but 
cheers from the advertisers—Crowell 
Publishing is testing a new type of 
“zig-zag spread” for advertisements 
on pages that were formerly reserved 
for editorial material. . . . Pan Amer- 
ican Airways will soon issue a new 
magazine devoted to news of inter- 
national air travel—called New Hori- 
zons, it will do its part to promote 
good will between North and South 
America. . . . Still another picture 
magazine is on the way, this one to 
be called TAB—Hillman Periodicals, 
the publisher, promises several in- 
novations in presenting photographs. 
... The liquor industry will have a 
new national monthly when Distilla- 
tion makes its bow next month— 
Distillery Publications, Inc., has been 
organized to handle the publication. 
.. . Radio technique will be applied 
to the new fiction magazine now be- 
ing planned by Fawcett Publications 
—the idea is to have each story spon- 
sored by a national advertiser by 
means of a brief “commercial” at the 
beginning and a large “ad” next to 
the conclusion. 


Christenings 


The new right-handed knives and 
spoons and left-handed forks, de- 
signed to show where they should 
set on the table, will be featured by 
International Silver as the “Youth” 
pattern. . . . Columbia Broadcasting 
has filed the combination of letters, 
“CBS,” as a registered tradename 
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70 PINE STREET 


INOCULATE 
SECURITIES..... 


Careful research and constant vigilance lead medicine onward |) 
in its fight against disease. Never do doctors and biologists cease | 
their war against the cause of illness. 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities > || 


| 
| MERRILL LYNCH, E. A. PIERCE & CASSATT |, 


i Branch Offices in 39 Cities 


You can’t inoculate your securities against the hazards of busi- } 
| ness —Investment Research must regularly go on, too. | 


Highly infectious news stories can contaminate many investments unless | 
they are promptly acted upon! Our specialists are on the alert in your || 
interest when you utilize our Custodian Account service. Our booklet 
‘News Never Takes A Vacation”, explaining all about this “medicine” 
| for your holdings, may be had upon request. May we also send you | 
|| “A Declaration of Policy’ which, the Chicago Herald Examiner stated, | 
] is ‘courage, realism, optimism’’ and the San Francisco Examiner called 
message of confidence and inspiration.”’ 


NEW YORK || 


for phonograph records. .. . The new 
midget cigar that General Cigar will 
sell on a two-for-a-nickel basis has 
been dubbed the “Cigarillo.” 
Latest in prepared flours from 
Red-ee Foods will be known as the 
“Cinch Cake Mix.” . . . Regina Cor- 
poration has selected “Smoothcut” as 
the name which wil! describe its new 
patented can-opener. An im- 
proved method for cleaning brass 
will be featured as the ‘Oxbrite” 
process by Oakite Products, the 
manufacturer. . . . An innovation in 
humidors, developed by Crosby, 
Ltd., will be called the ‘‘Menthol- 
ator” because it cools cigarettes to the 
smoker’s own taste. . . . Miss Say- 
lor’s Chocolates will utilize the name 
“Coffee-ets” to describe a new con- 
fection with a coffee-flavored coating. 
. .. Most beautiful yet in brief cases 
from Charles Doppelt & Company 
has been tradenamed the “Beau 
Brummel” and it will be featured 
with disappearing handles and con- 
cealed zippered pockets. 


Odds & Ends 


Henry Dreyfuss, industrial de- 
signer, has been retained by National 
Biscuit to modernize its line—not 
only the packages will be restyled, 
but the crackers and cookies as well. 
. . . A new album of four records, 
called the “Cavalcade of Presidents” 
is being released by RCA-Victor to 
provide the actual voices of the Chief 


Executives since 1901—the album 
opens with Theodore Roosevelt, 
speaking of “The Liberty of the 
People,’ and closes with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on “The Broader Defi- 
nition of Liberty.” ; Pocket- 
BOOKS, Inc., has acquired the right 
to issue a 25-cent edition of “How to 
Win Friends and Influence People’’ 
by Dale Carnegie—the same book 
that Simon & Schuster sold at $1.96 
to over a million persons. . . . Gen- 
eral Foods will make two Christmas 
gift offers to its stockholders this 
season—(1) an assortment of GF 
products with an adjustable roasting 
rack for $2.50 and (2) a variety of 
“Baker’s” confections for $1.20... . 
Feather hat bands for men’s hats 
which originated in Hawaii and com- 
manded a price of $75 each will be 
tested in the United States by Hat 
Corporation of America—they will 
be standard equipment on one style 
of the new “Dobbs” felt at $7.50... . 
As a boest for its new spark-plug, 
Electric Auto-Lite is sponsoring the 
awards of gold cups to the best play- 
ers of the two top teams in each 
baseball league—fans are asked to 
“Pick the Spark-Plug of Your 
Team.” . . . Leave it to Tin Pan 
Alley to break out with a rash of war 
songs to keep pace with the draft— 
titles include “Is It Love or Is It 
Conscription?” “What Are You Do- 
ing for Your Uncle Sam?” and 
“What Will I Do If I Marry a 
Soldier ?” 
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_ of industrial railroads and 

rail equipment manufacturers 
benefiting from the defense program 
featured last week’s bond market, sev- 
eral issues in these groups showing 


sharp gains. U. S. Treasury issues 
and high grade corporation bonds 
were firm. In the foreign list, there 
were heavy losses in a number of 
Italian and Japanese obligations. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT BONDS 


Railroad equipment bonds, espe- 
cially General Steel Castings 5™%s, 
1949, and Pressed Steel Car 5s, 1951, 
scored better than average gains in 
the first three sessions of last week’s 
trading. These bonds, together with 
Baldwin Locomotive 6s and New 
York Central 4%s, which have also 
been strong recently, were recom- 
mended for speculative purchases in 
an article which appeared about four 
months ago (FW, June 12). Al- 
though gains ranging up to 22 points 
have been made since that time, and 
these bonds, in common with all other 
speculative media, may be subject to 
reactions from time to time, prospects 
ot further improvement in earnings 
warrant retention of holdings on a 
long pull basis. (For a discussion of 
the outlook for the rail equipment 
manufacturers, see page 5 of this is- 
sue; New York Central, page 14, 
FW, September 25.) 

For the six months ended June 30, 
1940, General Steel Castings reported 
net income of $72,958, against a loss 
of over $500,000 in the like period of 
1939. Samples of cast armor pro- 
duced by this company have passed 
government tests, and Steel Castings 
is now in a position to participate 
substantially in the defense. program, 
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supplying parts for tanks and other 
material. 

Pressed Steel Car reported net in- 
come of $974,414 for the first half, in 
contrast with a large loss last year. 
The company is operating at capacity 
and its backlog continues to grow. 
Increasing participation in armament 
business is indicated by the recent 
award of a $2.2 million War Depart- 
ment contract for artillery ammuni- 
tion components. 


ALLEGHANY 5s, 1950 


The source of information em- 
ployed in the preparation of last 
week’s item on these bonds having 
proved erroneous, correction is here- 
by made of the statement that Alle- 
ghany Corporation 5s, 1950, will be 
made convertible into 22 shares of 
C. & O. common stock under the 
terms of the proposed readjustment 
plan. If this plan becomes effective, 
the 5s of 1944 will become converti- 
ble into C. & O. on that basis. 

October 1, 1940, interest on the 5s 
of 1950 having been paid, the com- 
pany now has six months before the 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A wore the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


the following compilation. 


Issue: Offering Underwriters Date Date 
Doyle Machine & Tool........ 149,004 shs. $1 par common Burr & Co., et al. Oct. 20 
Hygrade Sylvania .......... 85,000 shs. 4%4% preferred : 

(par $40) Jackson & Curtis, et al. Oct. 15 

Hygrade Sylvania ........... 85,000 shs. no par common Jackson & Curtis, et al. Oct. 15 
Sou Advance Bag 

79,992 shs. no par common E. H. Rollins & Sons Oct. 20 

Southern California Edison. .$108,000,000 Ist & ref. 3s, 1965 First Boston Corp., et al Oct. 20 
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next interest payment becomes due, 
and it appears probable that the plan 
can be consummated before the April 
1 coupon date. The time factor will 
depend upon the SEC and also upon 
the promptness of response by bond- 
holders, who must approve the terms 
of the plan if it is to succeed. In the 
meantime, it is quite possible that 
liquidation of Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion will be completed, giving Alle- 
ghany substantial additional direct 
holdings of C. & O. stock. On this 
basis, and assuming continuance of a 
$3 dividend rate on C. & O., dividend 
income would amount to around $5.8 
million next year. This would be 
sufficient to cover full interest pay- 
ments on all bonds under the plan, 
including contingent interest on the 
5s of 1950, and leave a substantial 
balance for corporate expenses and 
bond retirements. In view of this 
prospect, and also the strengthening 
of the collateral position of the 5s of 
1950 which is to be effected, there are 
adequate reasons for the recent im- 
provement in the market for this 
issue. 


HEARST-BRISBANE 6s 


During the real estate boom of the 
1920s, many varieties of real estate 
securities were issued, including sev- 
eral types bearing the guarantee of 
institutions or individuals. These 
guarantees have caused serious finan- 
cial difficulties for a number of surety 
companies, and have resulted in per- 
sonal bankruptcy actions by large real 
estate operators who were not able 
to meet their obligations on bonds 
which went into default during the 
depression. 

The matter of personal guarantees 
on real estate bonds is now about to 
undergo an interesting court test. 
Action to foreclose the mortgages se- 
curing Hearst-Brisbane Properties 6s 
was instituted by the bond trustee 
last August, because of failure to 
meet principal and interest install- 
ments. At the same time, it was 
sought to enforce the guarantee of 
the bonds by William R. Hearst, the 
prominent newspaper and magazitie 
publisher. 

The bondholders’ committee has 
obtained a legal opinion on the status 
of this personal guarantee. It ap- 
pears from the provisions of the New 
York State mortgage moratorium act 
that Mr. Hearst may limit his legal 
liability upon his guaranty of the 
principal to the excess of the obliga- 
tion over the “fair market value” of 
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the properties. The committee adds 
that “ascertainment of the fair mar- 
ket value of the properties necessarily 
will involve vigorously contested liti- 
gation.” However, the legal opinion 
holds that the guarantor will remain 
liable for interest due on the bonds 
December 1, 1940, and thereafter. 


NEW YORK CONNECTING R.R. 


The outstanding first 4Y%s and 5s, 
1953, of the New York Connecting 
Railroad Company are so well se- 
cured that the failure of the debtor 
interests, until recently, to take any 
definite steps toward refinancing at a 
lower interest rate has perplexed 
those who have not been fully con- 
versant with the situation. The bonds 
are guaranteed jointly and severally 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
joint owners of the property. The 
prolonged bankruptcy of the New 
Haven has been the complicating fac- 
tor. 

Reorganization of the New Haven 
still appears remote, but since all of 
the important interests concerned in 
the New Haven situation have agreed 
that the obligation on the Connecting 
Railroad bonds should be left undis- 
turbed in the reorganization, the way 
has been cleared for a refunding op- 
eration. The property, which con- 
nects the New Haven and Pennsyl- 
vania systems, consists of a short line 
from the Bronx to Long Island, op- 


twelve years. 


Announcing 


A New Series of Tabulations: 


12-Year Price Ranges of All 
Big Board Common Stocks 


UPPLEMENTING the 10-Year Earnings and 

Dividend Record of N. Y. S. E. 
Stocks, THE FINANCIAL WORLD begins a new 
statistical series with the current issue, to run to 
approximately 24 instalments. 
first instalment of which appears on the inside 
page of the back cover, will give price ranges for 
all N. Y. Stock Exchange common stocks for the 
period 1929-1940 (to date), inclusive. This com- 
pilation will fill a long-felt need among sub- 
scribers and prove valuable as a quick reference 
with respect to stock quotations over the past 


Common 


This tabulation, 


erating over the Hell Gate Bridge, 
which is covered by the mortgage 
lien. In view of the indispensability 
of this property, as well as the 
strength of the Pennsylvania guaran- 
tee, the bonds deserve a high invest- 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Ashland Home Telephone Co. 
Entire Nov. 20,40 


Bear Mountain Hudson River 
Bridge Co. Ist 7s, 1953. 
ow Valley Water Co. Ist 
Bedford Pulp Co., 
Inc. lst 1942........ 
Breece (Geo, E.) Co. 
extd. ref. cum. ine. 8s, 1943 
Brush-Moore Newspapers Inc. 
Se, 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Ry. 1st & cons. A 6s, 1952 
Ine. coll. 
Central Maine Power Co. lst 
& gen. H 3%s, 1966...... 
Central Ohio ey & Power 
Co. ist © ds, 
Connecticut Light & Power 
Co. Ist & ref. A 7s, 1951 
Cm Water Co. A 5%s, 

Consumers Water Co. Ist coll. 
A 6s, 1946 


Entire Apr. 1,’41 
Entire Nov. 1,'40 
$10,300 Dec. 1 
Entire Sep. 1 
Entire Nov. 1,'40 
Entire Dec, 15, 
Entire Oct. 1 
16,500 Oct. 16,’40 
21,000 Nov. 1 
212,500 Nov. 1 
Entire Oct. 1 
Entire Oct. 1,740 
1 
4 
1 


121,000 Nov. 
Entire Oct. 14,’ 


Entire Nov. 


to. 3s, 1951. 

Exeter & Hampton Electric 
Co. Ist 5s, 1945 
G iaimeeviie Gas Co. Ist 5s, 


Entire Oct. 21,’40 
German Atlantie Cable Co. 
279,500 Apr. 1,’41 
General Water Works Corp. 
Ist & coll. tr. A 5s, 1943. 200,000 Nov. 1,'40 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 
70,000 Oct. 
Houston Natural Gas Corp. 
(Del.) Ist coll. 6s, 1943.. Entire Dec. 1,’40 
Irish Free State extl. 5s, 
Junior Orpheum Los Angeles, 
Ltd. re-extd. Ist 3-6, 1946 Entire Nov. 15,’40 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. conv. 
Entire Oct. "40 
Koppers Co. list & coll. tr. 
A 4s, 1951 246,000 Nov. "40 


7 
1 

1947 71,500 Oct. 
Langlade Telephone Co. Ist 1 
5 


= Entire Nov. "40 
Marquette [Ist & 
50,000 Oct. 15,'40 


Morris Pian Corp. of America 
coll. notes ser. 1929 dated 
Entire Oct. 1 

National ow Products Corp. 
938,000 Nov. 1 

Newport News me & 
Drydock Co. Ist A 6s, 1972 Entire Jan. 15,’ 

Panama (Republic ar extl. 

Richmond Terminal Railway 
Co. ist gtd. Ss, 1053..... 1 

Rumford Printing Co, lst 5s, 
9 

Saenger Theatre Corp. (Mo- 
bile) Ist 6%s, 1945....... 

Saenger Theatre Corp. (New 
Orleans) Ist 6%s, 1945.... 

St. Louis Amusement Co. Ist 

San Antonio Public Service 
Co. serial 4s, 1942-48 

Southern California Gas Co. 

f. 4%s, 1961 and 


Entire Jan. 
Entire Oct. 
Entire Oct. 2 

Entire Oct. 21,’40 
52,500 Oct. 
Entire Oct. 30,40 


Entire Nov. 1,’40 
U niversity of Michigan (Ann 

Arbor) Health Service 3%s 
Warren (S. D.) Ist (closed) 


Entire Apr. 15,’40 


18,000 Nov. 1,°40 
Western Massachusetts (Cos. 

coup. 3%s, 1946.......... Entire Oct. 17,’40 
Western Reserve Telephone Co. 

Co. Ist A 4%s, 1951...... Entire Oct. 2,°40 
Westinghouse Building (New 

York) extd. Ist 6s, 1948.. 29,875 Oct. 1,'40 


OCTOBER 9, 1940 


ment rating despite the bankruptcy 
status of the New Haven. 
Arrangements were made last week 
to float a new issue of first mortgage 
314s, 1965, the proceeds to be used 
to retire the outstanding bonds (both 
callable at 105 on any interest date 


on 90 days notice). The latter have 
recently been quoted around 106. 


UNUSUAL 
DIVIDEND 


the slightest advance 
warning Thompson Automatic 
Arms a week or so ago declared and 
paid the very same day a surprise 
dividend—a juicy cut of $5.50 a 
share. When asked why this lightning 
action, the reply was “to avoid spec- 
ulative fire works.” 

Among the complaints recorded 
were those from over-the-counter deal- 
ers who did not take kindly to being 
cut off so suddenly from the active 
trading that such a melon could have 
produced. So what is suggested but 
that their Association discontinue 
publishing quotations on shares of 
companies which refuse or fail to 
give advance notice of coming divi- 
dend payments. This was the only 
palliative they had for their headache. 
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CALENDAR OF THIRD-QUARTER REPORT RELEASES 


The following compilation indicates when the third quar- date of issuance of last year’s reports. In cases where com- 
terly reports for the three months ended Sept. 30, 1940, panies do not report for calender years, footnotes indicate 
should be released this year. Dates for quarterly earnings fiscal year-ends. All common stocks on the N. Y. S. E. 
report releases are approximate as they are based upon the are included, except railroads and investment trusts. 

Company Date Company Date Company Date Company Date Company Date Company Date 
Abbott Labor...... Dec. 22 | Butler Bros. ...... Oct. 25 | Evans Product ..... Nov. 8 | Kayser (Jul.)..t(f)Oct. 23 | Outb’d Marine. -*(i) Dec, 10 | Stone & Webster...Oct. 20 
Abraham & Straus....f(a) | Butte Cop. & Zinc.Oct. 27 | Ex-Cell-O ........ Oct, 24 | Kelsey-Hayes ....(Oct. 30 | Outlet Co. ........... *(a) | Studebaker ........ Oct. 30 
Acme Steel ....... Oct. 18 | Byers (A. M.). es. 30 | Exch’ge Buffet ....... t(d) | Kenncott Copper ..... t(m) | Owens-Ill, Glass....Oct. 20 | Sun Oil ............. T(m) 
Adams-Millis ....... t(m) | Byron Jackson ....Oct. 23 Keystone St....t(f)Oct. 19 Senduae Mining .-Oct. 16 
Address-Multigr....Nov. 24 Fair Stores ....(a)Dec. , Kimberley-Clark ..Oct. 18 | Pac. Am. Fish........ *(b) | Superheater .......Oct. 16 
Air Reduction ....Oct. 26 | Calif. Packing ....... *(b) | Fairbanks, Morse*....7 -t( Pacific Finance ....Oct. 26 | Superior Oil ...... Nov. 17 
Air-Way El. Ap...Nov. 17 | Callahan Zinc .....Nov. 9 | Fajardo Sugar ....... Pacific Gas & El...Nov. 14 | Superior Steel ....Oct. 25 


Alaska Juneau...... Oct. 8 
Allegheny-Ludlum ..Oct. 23 
Allen Industries....Oct. 16 


Allis-Chalmers Oct. 
Alpha Port. Cem...Oct. is 
Amal. Leather ....... 7(m) 
Amerada Corp...... ov. 
Am. Airlines ...... 27 


t. 
. Brake Shoe....Oct. 19 
Cable Radio..... 


. Colortype ....... *(m) 

. Com. Alcohol..Dec. 11 

. Crystal Sugar..... *(c) 

. Encaustic T...Nov. 13 

. & For. Pow...Dec. 12 
Am. Hawaiian SS..Oct. 30 
Am. Hide & L’ t(£) Nov. 17 
Am. Home Prod....Oct, 26 


Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am. Car & Fdy (d) 
Am. Chain & Cable...7(m) 
Am Oct. 16 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 


Oct. 27 
Am. Investment ..... t(m) 
Am. Locomotive ...... T(b) 


Am. Mach. & Fadry...7(m) 
Am. Mach. & Met. .Oct. 27 


m 
Am. Power & Lt...Nov. 27 
Am. Rad.&Std. San.Nov. 9 
Am. Rolling Mill...Oct. 31 
Am. Safety Razor...Nov.29 
Am. Seating ...... “Oct. 30 
Am. Ship Building... .*(f) 
Am. Smelting & Refg. t(m) 


*(m) 
Am. Steel Fdry....Oct. 26 
7(m) 
Amer. Stove ....... Oct. 25 
Am. Sugar Refining. ..*(m) 
Am. Sumara Tob...... *(g) 
Am. Tel. & Tel....Oct. 18 
Am. Tobacco ......... 


Am. Type Fdry.7(c)Oct. 19 
Am. Water Wks....Oct. 31 
Am. Woolen ......... +(m) 
Am. Zine, Lead....Nov. 6 
Anaconda Copper...Nov. 14 
Anaconda W. & C..Nov. 6 
Anchor Hocking G1.Oct. 26 
Andes Copper ..... Nov. 15 
A. P. W. Pap..t(f)Nov. 30 
Archer-Daniels. i(f)Nov. 1 
Armour (Ill.) 

Armstr. Cork .... 
Arnold Constable 
Artloom .......... 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Associates Invest...Oct. 30 
Atlantic Gulf&W.I.Nov. 9 
Atlanic Refining....Oct. 18 


Atlas Powder ..... Oct. 20 
Austin, Nichols ...... §(d) 


Aviation Corp...(k)Nov. 8 


Baldwin Locomot...Oct. 31 
Barber Asphalt ....Oct. 24 


Barker Bros. . -Oct. 17 
Barnsdall (Oil). 2 
Bayuk Cigar ...... ct. 16 


Beatrice Cream.i(b)Dec. 29 
Beech-Nut Packing.Oct. 19 
Belding 20 
Bendix Aviation....Oct. 23 
Benef. Ind. Loan...Oct. 19 


Best & Co ®) 
Bethlehem Steel....Oct. 26 
Bigelow-Sanford ..... 7(m) 
Black & Decker.i(i)Nov. 29 
t(m) 
Bliss Laughlin ....Oct. 11 
Bloomingdale ......... t+(a) 


Boeing Airplane....Nov. 14 
Bohn Alum. & Br..Oct. 31 


*(m) 
7(m) 
Borg-Warner ...... Nov. 20 


Bower Roll. Bear...Oct, 27 
Brewg. of Am..i(i)Jan. 24 
Bridgeport Brass...Oct. 24 
Nov. 9 
Briggs & Stratton..Oct. 24 
Bristol-Myers ..... Nov. 1 
B’klyn-Man. T.i(f)Oct. 23 
B’klyn & Q. T.t(f)Oct. 23 
B’klyn Union Gas..Oct. 27 


Brown Shoe .......... 
Brunswick-Balke ..Oct. 23 
Bucyrus-Erie ........ 7(m) 
Oct. 20 
Budd Wheel ...... Oct, 20 
(m) 
Bulova Watch ........ c) 


Burlington Mills ....¢(m) 
Burroughs Addg. M...7(m) 
Bush Terminal ....Oct. 30 


*Reports only annually. 


(h) Aug. 31; (i) Sept. 
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+Reports only semi-annually. tReports quarterly, but fiscal year is other than the calendar year. §Reports three times annually. {In receivership. 
ALPHABETICAL a, ee th On he th YEARS: Fiscal year ends: (a) Jan. 31; (b) Feb. 28; (c) Mar. 51; (d) Apr. 30; (e) May 31; (f) June 30; (g) July Bt: 
ct. 


( 
Campbell Wyant....Oct. 23 | Fed. Min. & Sm...Nov. 12 | Kress (S. H.). “*(m) | Pacific Mills 


Canada Dry ..........$(i) | Fed. Mogul ......... $(m) Kroger Grocery ...... t(m) | Pacific Tel. & Tel..Nov. 12 | Swift & Co....*(j)Dec. 21 
Cannon Mills ........ *(m) | Fed. Motor ....... m) Pacific Tin 


Carpenter -4(f) Oct, 31 | Fed'ted Dept. Store.. Laclede Gas Light..Oct. 28 | Pacific West. Oil. . .Nor. 10 Symington-Gld. .(a)Nov. 21 
6 


Coca-Cola . 


Hecla...Oct. 31 | Fed. Lit. & Tr... Kresge Dept. St.......t(a) | Pacific Lighting ..:Oct. 23 | Sutherland Paper...Oct. 17 


+(m) | Sweets of Am..... Nov. 27 


Oct. 29 | Swift Int’] .......... *(m) 


Oct. 2) | Pan-Am Airways.....*(m) | Talcott (Jas.) ..... 
lanese ..........Oct. 31 | Filene’s (Wm.) ...... “(3) | Lee Rubber .......... ¢(i) | Pan-Am. Pet. & Tr.Nov. 21 Telautograph ... 
CO ee FG) Firesone Tire ........ t(i) | Lehigh Port. Cem. Oct. 19 | Panhandle Prod..... Oct. 26 | Tennessee Corp. tl 
Cent. Aguirre .......*(g) | First Nat’] Stores..... #(c) | Lehigh Vall. Coal..Oct. 23 Paraffine Cos....{(f)Oct 18 | Texas Corp ) | 
Cent. Foundry ....Oct. 20 | Flintkote ...... -.-Oct. 25 | Lehn & Fink. "Oct. 13 | Paramount Pict..... Nov. 10 | Texas Quit’ Prod...Nov. 13 
Cent. Violeta Sugar...*(j) | Florence Stove ....Oct. 16 | Lerner Stores. +(a) | Park & Tilford.....Nov. 6 | Texas Gulf Sulphur. Oct. 20 w 
Century Ribbon....Oct. 20 | Florsheim Shoe .......t(i) Libbey-Owens-F’d.. Oct. 11 Park Utah Cons....Nov. 8 | Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil. *« <7 
Cerro de Pasco........ *(m) | Follansbee Bros. ...... (2) | Libby-MeNeill @(p) | Barke, Davis ...... Oct. 27 | Texas Pac. Land Tr...*(m) hi 
Certain-teed Prod..Nov. 6 | Food Machinery.t(i)Dec. 17 Life Savers * "Ot. 85 Parker Rust Pr..... Oct. 31 | Thatcher Mfg. ..... Nov. 15 : 
Chain Belt ....:..... *(m) | Foster Wheeler ...... t(m) | Liggett & Myers......*(m) Parmelee Trans....Oct. 19 | ‘Thermoid Co. ..... Oct. 20 it 
Champion Paper ..... t(d) | Francisco Sugar ...... *(f) | Lily-Tulip Cup ....Nov. To | Pathe Film ....... Nov. 30 | Third Ave. Rwy.}(f)Oct. 27 
Checker Cab Mfg...Oct. 24 | Freeport Sulphur. ..Oct. 26 | Lima Locomotive... *(m) | Mines ........ t(m) | Thompson (J. R.)..Oct. 13 
Chicago Mail Order... Link-Belt 37 Penick & Ford..... Oct. 18 | Thompson Products. .Oct. 20 
Chicago Pneu. Tool. Nov. 14 Gabriel Co. ...... a Penney (J. C.)....... +(m) | Thompson-Starr. {(d) Nov. tl 
Chic. Yellow Cab..Nov. 28 | Gair (Robt.) ...... Oct. 27 | Liquid Carbonic. sino 15 Penn. Coal & C...Oct. 24 | Tide Water Asso.. .Oct. 
Chickasha Oil ........ t(f) | Gamewell ..... t(e)Dec. 18 | Lockheed Airer. +(m) Penn-Dixie Cem....Oct. 18 | Timken-Det. Axle. . 5 0 
Childs Co. ........ Oct, 27 | Gaylord Container..Nov. 16 | Ine Penn, Glass Sand..Oct. 25 | Timken Roll. Bear. ‘Nov. 
Chile Copper ...... Nov. 15 | Gen. Am. Transp...Nov. 8 | Lore No Peoples Drug St... .Oct. Transamerica Corp. (m) 
Chrysler Corp. 1 | Gen. Baking ...... Ont, 99 | Transue Will’ = i3 
City Ice & F. Oet, 20 | Gen. Bronze ......... *(m) | Loose-Wiles Oct. 27 | Pet Milk 
City Stores ....(a)Dec. 1 | Gen. Cigar ....... Oct. 23 m) Phila, 0 
Oct 34 MacAndrews & F...Oct. 16 h. & Rac. & +(m) Twin City ‘Trans "Oct. ‘ 
eve. Graphite..... Gen. Foods ...... Oct. acAndre ++--Oct. 2 
Climax Molybd..... *(e) | Mack Trucks ...... Nov. 8 Phittp Morris. 27 | Twin Coach ....... Oct. 23 tl 
Cluett, Peabody ..... t(m) | Gen. Motors ...... Oct. 30 | Macy (R. H.)........ i(g) illips-Jones ....... t(m) 


(g 
Nov. 6 Gen. Outdoor ‘Adv. .Oct. 20 | Madison Sq. Garden...t(e) | Pbillips Petrol.....Oct. 24 | Underwood Elliott..Oct. 20 


Phoenix Hosiery .....*(m) | Union B 

Colgate-Palmolive ....7(m) | Gen. Printing Ink..Oct. 30 | Magma Copper ....Oct, 20 nion Bag & P....Oct. 31 
Collins & Aik. .t(b) Oct. 33 Gen. Ry. Signal... Oct. 97 | Manati Sugar ........ *(j) | Union Carbide ..... Oct. 25 
Colorado Fuel..¢(f)Oct. 27 | Gen. Realty & Ut..Nov. 22 | Mandel Bros. ........ Pit = 30 Union Oil of Calif..Oct. 31 
Col. Broadcast...... Nov. 9 | Gen. Refractories...Oct. 23 | Manhat. Shirt ........ T(K) | pitts: eM seen a Union Tank .......... t(m) t 
Col. Gas & Elec....Nov. 15 | Gen. Shoe ...... (j)Dec. 9 | Maracaibo Oil ..... Nov. 8 | Pitts. | 
Columbia Pict......... | Gen. Telephone ....Nov. 5 | Marine Midland....Oct. 10 | pitts’ Steel "Nov. | Unit Aircraft ..... Oct. 18 
Columbian Carbon..Nov. 15 | Gen. Theatres Eq...Oct. 26 | Marshall Field ....Nov. 9 | pittston Co... 15 Unit. Biscuit ...... Oct. 19 
Comm’l Credit..... Oct. 31 jen. Time Instr....Nov. 2 | Martin (Glenn ae Oct. 13 | Plymouth Oil | yori 20 Unit. Carbon ...... Nov. 10 
Comm’l Inv. Trust..Oct. 20 | Gen. Tire & Rub...... t(k) | Martin-Parry ..t(h)Dec. 5 | Pond Creek Pocah. Oct. 24 | Oct. 30 
Comm’l Solvents....Oct. 25 | Gillette Safety R...Oct. 26 | Masonite Corp. t(h)Oct. 26 Poor & Co. Oct. 31 United Corp. ...... Oct. 10 % ) 
Commonw’th Ed....Oct. 31 | Gimbel Bros. Mathieson Alkali...Oct. 13 | PortoRican Am. Tob De. | Unit Nov. 13 
Commonw’th & So..Oct. 25 CO. t(j) | May Dept. St......... t(a) | Pressed Steel Car..Nov. 17 Unit. Dyewood ....... 
Conde Nast Pub....Oct. 30 | Gobel .*(j)Dec. 24 | Maytag Co. ....... Oct. 26 | Procter & Gam.i(f)Oct, 23 Elec, “Coal Nor. 
Congol.-Nairn ....... +(m) | Goebel Brewing....Oct. 6 | McCall Corp. ........ +(m) | Public Serv. N. J...Nov. 13 & Fury. 
Congress Cigar.....Nov. 9 | Goodrich (B. F.)..... +(m) | McCrory St. ......... +(m) | Pullman, Ine. 9 Get 
Cons. Aircraft ....... *(m) Goodyear Tire & R...¢(m) | McGraw Elec. ..... *(m) Imp...;. Oct. 31 
Oct. 30 | Gotham Hosiery...... +(m) | McGraw-Hill ...... Oct, 23 | Purity Bakeries....Nov. 12 Unit 
Cons. Coppermines..Nov. 27 | Graham-Paige ....Jan. 2 | McIntyre Porcu.t(c)Oct. 25 U's. Froieh ht 
Cons. Edison ...... Oct. 30 | Granby Cooper. (mm) Oct. 19 | McKeesport Tin Pl....¢(m) vee = osens a 4 1 
Cons. Film Indust..Oct. 26 | Grand Union ...... 1 | McKesson Robbins..Nov. 28 | Quaker State Oil...Oct. 27 Us el aehase Oct 93 
Cons. Laundries....Oct. 5 | Granite City St. og 27 | McLellan St. ..7(a)Dec. 6 | Radio Corp. of Am..Nov. 6 U.S Ind. ae Alcoh 7 le 1 
t(m) | Grant (W. T.)........¢(a) | Mead Corp. ....... Nov. 1 | R.-K.-O. ...... (njOct. 30] Teather 
Consolid’n. Coal....Oct. 30 | Gt. No. Iron Ore.....*(m) | Melville Shoe.. 22 | Raybestos-Manh. .Nov. 15 P. 44 t 
Container Corp Gt. Western Sugar. ...*(b) | Mengel Co. ....... Oct. 30 | Rayonier, Inc. .t(d)Nov. 28 U. S. Pla anes Cand. -4 ) 
Cont. Baking Green (H. L.). Merch. & Min..... Nov. 12 | Real Silk Hosiery....+(m) US. Resit Ca m 
Greyhound Corp.... Mesta Machine ...... *(m) | Reliable Stores..... ‘Oct. 16 U. 8. Rubber (m) 
Cont.-Diamond Fib.Dec. 7 | Grumman Aircr. ..... +(m) | Miami Cooper Ki Reliance Mfg. ..... Nov. 11 U.S. Smelting ....... §(m) | 
Cont. Ins. ..... see Guanta’mo Sug.+(i)Dec. 23 | Mid-Cont. Pet Reming’n Rand........ Te) 
Cont. Motors eee Midland Steel ..... Reo Motor Car..... Dec. 16 | ty &° aretnes *(m) 
Cont. Oil ..... - Oct. Hackensack Water..Nov. 6 Minn.-Honeywell ..Oct, 25 | Republic Steel ....Oct. 17 | thiteg +(i) 
Cont. Steel . Hall Printing ....-... *(c) | Minn.-Moline I. Revere Cop. & Br. .Oct. | nie, 8 
Copperweld Steel...Dec. 13 | Familton Watch....Oct. 26 | Mission Corp. .....N Reynolds Metals ...Oct. 25 | Leaf 
Corn Products ..... Oct. 19 | Warbison- Walker ..Oct. 16 | Mohawk Carpet + Snoring... .Dec. .15 
Coty, Inc. ........ Oct. 20 | Hat Co. of Am.t(j)Dec, 30 | Monsanto Chem.....Oct. 26 | Revnolds Tobacco, .... 
Coty Internat’l ...... *(m) | Hayes Mfg.+.....-.... $(i) | Montg. Ward... :(a)Nov. 19 | Rhine-Westphalia 
Cream of Wheat....Oct. 20 | Hecker Prod... Oct, 25 | Motor Products ....Oct. 20 | Roan Antelop 23 Vick 
Crosley Radio ..... Oct. 30 | Helme (G. W.)......- *(m) | Motor Wheel ...... Mer. 83 | Antelope. 
Crown Cork & Seal.Oct. 24 | Hercules ..Nov. 20 | Mueller Brass..t(k)Oct. 1 t. 27 Vv Ch 
Crown Zellerbach...... +(d) | Hercules Powder....Oct. 23 | Mullins Mfg. ..... Oct. 19 | Sateway Stores 7(m) 4 Coal & 27 
Crucible Steel ....... t(m) | Hershey Chocolate ..Oct. 26 | Munsingwear ........ t(m) | +(m) | Vui i 
Cuban-Am. Sug......- | Hinde & Dauch....Oct. = Murphy (G. C.)...... *(m) | Savage Arms ......Gct. 81 | Waldorf System ....Oct. 24 | 
Cudahy Packg. Holland Furnace ....Oct Murray Corp. ..... Nov. 9 Distillers .Oct. 18 | Walgreen iti) Nov. 99 
Publishing...Oct, | (4.) & ‘Son. tim) | Myers & Bro...¥()Dee. 30 Schulte Retail St.....{(m) | Walker (H.)..%(h)Nov. 23 
Curtiss-Wright 27 | Homestake, Nash-Kelvinator. +(J) Dee. 10 Seab'd Gil 6 | Ward Baking Nov. 10 
Cutler-Hammer ....Oct. 18 | Houdaille-Hershey ..Oct. 27 Oct. 30 | Seagrave ..........Oct. 19 | Warner Bres.. ‘t(h)Nov. 30 

Household Fin...... Oct. 27 | Nat. Auto. Fibres. -40ct. 10 | Sears, Roebuck ....... t(a) | Warren Bros. ....... 1*(m) } 
Davega Stores..+(c)Nov. 13 | Houston Oil ....... Oct. 30 | Nat. Biscuit ...... Oct. 25 | Servel, Inc. ...$(j)Dec. 13 | Warren Fadry......... +(m) ; 
Davison Chemical ....¢(f) | Howe Sound ...... Oct, 17 | Nat. Bond & Inv...Nov. 4 | Sharon Steel ...... Oct. 23 | Waukesha Mot..t(g)Dec. 5 
ee Be OD. os .eseces *(j) | Hudson & Manh....Oct. 23 | Nat. Cash Reg...... Nov. 1 | Sharp & Dohme....Nov. 6 | Wayne Pump ......... 
Deisel-Wem.-Gil....Oct. 25 | Hud. Bay M. & S..Oct. 24 | Nat. Cylinder Gas..Oct. 24 | Shattuck .......... Oct. 25 | Webster Eisenlohr, -Nov. 1 
Detroit Edison..... Oct. 16 | Hudson Motor ..... BB Met | Sheaffer Pen.......... 7(b) | Wesson Oil....t(h)Dec. 28 
Devoe & Raynolds..... t(k) | Hupp Motor ...... Nov. 6 | Nat. Dept. Stores..... 7(a) | Shell Union Oil....Oct. 25 | West Va. Pulp Pap....t(j) 
Diamond Match....Dec. 1 Nat. Distillers ....Oct. 26 | Silver King Mines. Nov. nf West. Auto Sup....Nov. 2 
Diamond T Motor...Oct. 25 | Indian Refining ...... Nat. Enamel ........ +(m) | Simmons Co. ........- t(m Western Union ....Nov. 10 ‘ 
Distill-Seagrams ..... t(g) | Industrial Rayon....Oct. 20 | Nat. Gysum .......Oct. 18 | Simms Petrol. ....Nov. Westinghouse Air ..Oct. 23 : 
Dixie-Vortex ...... Nov. 3 | Ingersoll-Rand ...... +(m) | Simonds Saw....... Oct. 26 | Westinghouse Elec..Oct. 13 
Doehler Die ....... ey 4 Inland Steel ...... Nov. 1 | Nat. Mall. & St....Oct. 17 | Skelly Oil ......... Oct. 30 | Weston El. Instr...Nov. 14 
Dome Mines ...... Inspiration Copper.... Nat. Pwr. & Lt....Nov. 15 | Sloss-Shoeffield ....... +(m) | Westvaco Chlorine. .Oct. 26 
Douglas Aircr.. thine. i3 Interchemical ..... Oct. National Steel...... Nov. 1 | Smith-Corona...¢(f)Nov. 6 | Wheeling Steel ....Oct. 25 
Dow t(e) | Intercont. Rubber .... Nat. Supply ....... Nov. 6 | Smith (A. O.)..t(g)Dec. 3 | White Dental ....Nov. 27 
Dresser (S. R.)....Oct. 15 | Interlake Iron ..... t nh: 2c6génes se Nov. 1 | Snider Packing ...... ,"(c) White Motor ........ +(m) 
Dunhill Int’l. ....... +(m) | Int. Agricultural ; Natomas Co. ...... Nov. 3 | Socony-Vacuum ...... *(m) | White Rock ....... Nov. 16 
Duplan Silk .......... t(e) | Int. Business M....Oct. Nehi Corp ........... t(m) | 8S. Am. Gold & Pl..Nov. 20 | White Sewing Mach.Nov. 10 
du Pont de Nem....Oct. 20 | Int. Harvester ........ Neisner Bros ........ +(m) | Southeast. Greyh’nd.Dec. 28 | Wilcox Oil & Gas..Oct. 24 

Int. Merc. Mar. ..... Newberry (J. J.) St...*(m) | S. P. Rico Sug.*(i)Dec. 5 | Willys-Overland. 
E Air Li N g | Int. Nickel ........ Nov. Newport Indust..... Oct. 30 | So. Calif. Edison...Nov. 7 | Wilson & Co. ........ 
- 3) | Int. Paper & Po... N. Air Sparks Withington Wood (Gar) Indust. 
Eaton Mfg. ....... Oct. 16 | ist. ... ‘Shipbuilding Nov. 12 | Sperry Corp. tim) | Worthington 
Edison Bros. Stores...¢(m) | Int. Silver... tim, | ior. 4 | 
Elec. Auto-Lite Oct. 27 | Int. Tel. & Tel. No. A tion .. Oct L Oct. 23 . . 20 
Elec. & Mus. Ind...... *(i) | Intertype Corp..... Norwalk Tire. ..+(i) Jov. 20 | Standard Brands...Nov. 25 
Elec. Pwr. & Lt....Nov. 20 | Island Creek ...3 | Stand. & EL. : 17 | Yale & Towne...... Oct. 26 { 
Elec. Storage Batt....*(m) Pacific Coast ...... Nov. 7 | Stand. Oil of Calif..Nov. 3 | Yellow Truck....... Oct. 31 
Elk Horn Coal..... Nov. 6 | Jarvis (W. B.)..... Oct. 9 | Ohio Oil Nov. 10 | Stand. Oil Ind +(m) | Young Spring & W..Nov. 8 ; 
El Paso Nal. G....Nov. 2 | Jewel Tea ........... t(m) | Oliver Farm ...... *(m) | Stand. Oil N. ." pe *(m) | Youngstown Sheet..Oct. 20 
Endicott-Johnson ..... ¢(k) | Johns-Manville ....Oct. 24 | Omnibus Corp. .....1*(m) | Starrett (L. S.).......¢(f) | Youngs, St. Door..... +(m) 
Engineers. Pub. Sv..Nov. 2 Oppenheim Col.}(g)Oct. 27 | Sterling Products...Nov. 9 
Equitable Bldg. ...... t(d) | Kalamazoo Stove...Oct. 27 | Otis Elevator ...... Oct. 25 | Stewart-Warner ...Oct. 17 Zenith Radio ......... t(d) 
Eureka Vacuum..... Oct. 25 | Kaufman Dept. St....*(m) | Otis Steel ......... Oct. 30 | Stokely Bros. ........ *(e) | Zonite Products....Oct. 25 


(k) Nov. 30; (m) Dec. 31; (n) irregular or uncertain. 
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Allied Chemical ......*(m) 
Allied Kid ...........*(f) 
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he rally from the September 12- 
13 lows has succeeded in estab- 
lishing new highs in both averages, 
reconfirming the secondary uptrend. 
The industrials pushed through to a 
new top at 135.10 September 23, but 
the rail average did not follow suit 
until October 2 after a minor decline 
had taken place. In this connection, 
it should be remembered that delayed 
confirmation does not carry the au- 
thority of simultaneous penetration 
of old highs by both averages, though 
a delay of only eight trading days 
cannot be regarded as serious. 

For several days it appeared that 
the advance which started September 
14 would not achieve its goal. Di- 
vergent action was witnessed Sep- 
tenber 19, the industrials closing 
with a net gain while the rails showed 
aminus sign. Volume receded on that 
day and the next, when both aver- 
ages pushed into higher*ground. But 
turnover showed a_ substantial in- 
crease on the rally September 23— 
which later proved to have been a 
minor buying climax—dried up on 
the September 24-27 decline and 
again picked up on the rallies Octo- 
ber 1 and 2. 

However, the market is still in 
need of a corrective movement before 
a healthy advance of any significant 
proportions can take place. How 
soon such a move will be witnessed 
it is impossible to say. It appears 
likely that the current rally will be 


extended for at least a few days more, 
perhaps for a week or two. A de- 
cline thereafter below the 127.74 and 
27.62 levels would raise the presump- 
tion that a secondary reaction was in 
progress, but would no longer con- 
stitute a definite signal that such was 
the case, since new highs have been 
set in both averages since these prices 
were established. 

Technical analysis of stock market 
phenomena rests on two basic prem- 
ises. The first is the demonstrable 
fact that no trend can continue unin- 
terrupted for an indefinite period 
without inducing an overbought or 
oversold condition which, in the ab- 
sence of offsetting factors, will neces- 
sarily cause at least a temporary re- 
versal. The second and more con- 
troversial premise is the contention 
that the market is its own best fore- 
caster, since it represents the “dollar 
majority” of informed opinion. 

According to the first of these prin- 
ciples, the market should be due for 
a secondary reaction. Whether such 
a move will be witnessed in the near 
future depends on the effect of “‘off- 
setting factors” such as the high level 
of corporate earnings and the possi- 
bility of unexpected favorable devel- 
opments abroad or in the domestic 
political situation. As to the second, 
“informed opinion” on the two latter 
factors is obviously not a reliable 
guide at present.—Written October 
2; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 7 7 
w DAILY CLOSING PRICES + 
131.337 
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Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 


whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a_ single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


~ Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who wishes 
to learn to write by touch, Also for 
Secretaries who wish to increase their 
speed and accuracy. Please write on 
letterhead, 


HAND BOOK OF BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE 


74 pages of new phases of building 
maintenance of interest to building 
managers and superintendents. Hun- 
dreds of odd jobs at lower cost, in less 
time, with better results. 150 illustra- 
tions. Request on your business letter- 
head, 


A CAREER IN LIFE INSURANCE 
FIELD WORK 


An interesting 30-page booklet cover- 
ing every phase of this subject. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this 
eae Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. 
rm. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock (Par 
Value $3.00 Per Share) available 
upon request. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock avail- 
able upon request. 


HOME HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home air conditioning—how it 
affects the health, comfort, and con- 
venience. Valuable to those planning 
to build and present home owners who 
plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values ; guaranteed protection, A most 
valuable booklet for anyone owning a 
home or expecting to remodel or build 
one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at new 
low prices, features and specifications 
unobtainable from any other boat 
builder. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost, warm-air 
heating for homes. For home owners 
only. 
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American Car and Foundry Company 


Data revised to October 2. 1940 Earnings and Price Range (AF) 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office at 30 00 
Church St., New York City. Annual meet- 80 [-smice mance — 
ing: Second Thursday in July. Number of 60 | 
stockholders (January 2, 1940): Preferred, 40 } 
5,645; common, 8,792 20 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None oO} i - 
*Preferred stock 7% non-cum. 
Common st 400 shs 
$3 
*Not callable. Each preferred share en- "36 
titled to one vote. Each common share mn 


entitled to one-half vote. 


Business: One of the largest domestic manufacturers of rail- 
road freight and passenger cars and rail equipment. Also 
makes buses, street and subway cars, motor boats, gasoline 
engines and carburetors. In addition, is an important producer 
of armaments. Owns 85,000 shares (or about 11%) of out- 
standing American Locomotive common stock. 

Management: Experienced and capable in its field. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital April 30, 
1940, $19.5 million; cash, $8.6 million; U. S. Government and 
other marketable securities, $1.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.1-to-1. Book value of common, $54.70 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments omitted July, 1932 to 
1936. Irregular disbursements 1937 and 1938; none since. 
Common dividends paid 1900-04 and 1907-31. None thereafter 
except for 25 cents paid in 1937. 

Outlook: Despite diversification, highly cyclical rail equip- 
ment lines will continue to determine profits under normal 
conditions. Defense spending is a factor in current sales. 

Comment: Preferred and common stocks represent a strong- 
ly situated unit in the “heavy industry” field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ton RANGE OF COMMON: 
cal -—Calendar Year’s——, 


Half-year ended: Oct. 31 : Apr. 30 Year" " ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
D$3.27 1933... .D$3.80 D$7.07 None 39%— 6% 
ae D4.26 1934.... D4.64 D8.90 None 33%—12 
Sees D2.24 1935. D4i.42 D6.66 None 33%—10 
D4.58 1936.. 0.2 D4.35 None 6042—30 
D0.47 1937 DO0.89 D1.36 $0.2 71 
0.78 1938.... D2.90 D2.12 None 
D4.85 1939. D1.30 D6.15 None 40%4—16% 
ee D4.50 1940 1.20 D3.40 *None *334%4—18 
*To October 2, 1940. 


American Crystal Sugar Company 


Data revised to October 2, 1940 Eomings ond Prnce Range (ABS) 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, under name 50 
of American Beet Sugar Company; present 40 
title adopted 1934. Office: Boston Building, 30 | 
Denver, Col. Annual 7." _ Second Tues- 20 } 
day in June, at Jersey City, N. J. Number 10 
of stockholders (March 4, 1938): Preferred, 0 


PRICE RANGE 


865; common, 2,750. Fiscal year ends Mar 31 . 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE PF 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. : “ 

errr 64,198 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE ° 


Common stock ($10 par). 363,966 shs 1933 "34°35 36 37 3830 1000" 
*Callable at $105. 


Business: One of the largest U. S. producers of beet sugar. 
Owns and operates ten plants with total slicing capacity of 
16,000 tons of beets daily and 32,000 acres of farm land in 
Colorado and California. Bulk of sugar beet requirements, 
however, is obtained from farmers under annual contracts. 

Management: Efficient, but restricted by quota regulations. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1940, $7.6 million; cash, $1 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.1-to-1. Book value, common, $41.56 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Following recapitalization in 
1935, regular payments on preferred; distributions on common 
1936-38 and in 1940. 

Outlook: While the preference given beet sugar producers 
under the Government’s quota system normally assures a satis- 
factory volume of business, profits depend largely upon the 
price structure for refined sugar. 

Comment: The preferred qualifies as a business man’s risk; 
the common embodies all the risks of a government-regulated 
commodity issue. 


EARNINGS, wee RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Mar. 31: 1935 36 -f 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Earned per share..... $198 $2.41 $3.9 $2.33 $0.19 $1.85 .... 

Calendar year: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Dividends paid ...... None None None $0.50 $3.25 $0.75 None *$0.50 
Price Range: 

16% 13% 19% 32 33% 16% 18% 15% 

1 6% 6% 16% 12% 8% 6% *8 


*To October 2, 1940. 


A. M. Byers Company 


dl Earnings and Price Range (ABY) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to October 2, 1940 40 
Incorporated: 1903, Pennsylvania. Business 30 
originally established 1864. Office: Clark 20 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting: 10 


iscal year ends Sep 30 $2 
EARNED PER SHARE 


First Thursday after the fourth Wednesday 0 


in January. 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 

"es stock 7% cum. 56.645 sh DEFICIT PER SHARE 1s 
ear 56, shs 

Common stock (no par)..... +++ +264,635 shs 1932 °33 °37 °38 1939 


*Participates equally share for share with 
common after latter has received $7 dividends per share per annum, and participates 
equally with common in stock dividends and subscription rights. Caliable at $110. 

Business: Leading manufacturer of wrought iron pipe, ac- 
counting for about 40% of the total U. S. production. Controls 
own coal and coke supply. Output is used primarily by the 
building and plumbing trades. 

Management: Experienced and éapable. 

Financial Position: Fair, with a relatively large proportion 
of current assets in inventories. Net working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1939, $2.9 million; cash, $819,633; inventories, $1.8 
million. Working capital ratio: 6.6-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $26.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Erratic. No payments on common since 
1924. Preferred dividends omitted 1934-36 and 1938. Arrears 
August 1, 1940, $31.50 per share. 

Outlook: Improving quality and lower price of steel pipe 
has led to wide substitution of this material for wrought iron 
pipe. Reattainment of former earnings levels is thus unlikely. 

Comment: Both issues are capital goods speculations. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Calendar 
Fiscal Year’s 
ended: Dec. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Year’s Total Price Range 
$1.33 D$1.07 D$0.66 D$1.34 D$4.42 32%—13% 
D1.21 D1.12 D1.40 D1.05 D4. 20%—11% 
1935..... D1.08 D1.07 D0.35 D0.2 D2.75 29%4—16% 
D0.55 0.15 D0. 29 D0.46 D1.15 33%— 6 
DL.38 D1.17 68 DO0.56 D3.79 15%— 6 
D0.55 0.09 0.28 0.7 0.53 7 
3029..... 0.54 1940..... *138%— 6% 


*To October 2, 1940. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 


Data revised to October 2, 1940 
Incorporated: 1917, New York.; succeeding a 


business originally founded in 1754. Office: 80 [—saice nance 
1 West 47th Street, New York City. An- 60 
nual meeting: Second Wednesday in Feb- 40 


ruary. Number of stockholders (December 20 oH... year ends Nov 30 


Earnings and Pre Range (DRS)A 


31, 1939): Preferred, 228; common, 1,908. $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $1,700,000 $4 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. $2 
8,940 shs ti 0 
Common stock class A (no par)..123,000 shs $2 
Common stock class B (no par).. 40,000 shs 1932 "34 ‘36 ‘37 °38 1939 
*Callable at $115 a share. 
Business: The country’s oldest paint organization. Manu- 


factures a wide range of paints, varnishes and enamels, floor 
stains, dry colors and insecticides. Also makes paint brushes. 
Products bear the following tradenames: “Devoe,” “Bay State,” 
“Pee Gee,” and “Mirrolac.” 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital May 31, 1940, 
$6.3 million; cash, $883,780. Working capital ratio: 7.9-to-1. 
Book value of combined common, $40.65 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly. Vary- 
ing payments on common stocks 1926-32; 1934-38. Resumed 
with 25 cents a share in January, 1940. 

Outlook: Expansion into the industrial paint field, and 
recent rehabilitation program, promise long range benefits. 

Comment: Preferred has appeal for income. Class A stock 
is a cyclical speculation; class B (which elects 2/3 of directors) 
is closely held. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Sanne OF CLASS A _ COMMON: 


Fis Calendar 

Half year ended: May 31 Nov. ” Year's “Total *Dividends Price Range 
D$0.44 D$0. D$1.00 $0.30 6%— 7 
D0.21 1.08 3.82 None 33%—10 
1.45 0.91 2.36 2.00 55%4—29 

rrr 0.97 1.92 2.89 2.00 50%—35% 
1.35 3.14 4.49 2.00 63 —42 

2.48 1.57 4.05 3.25 76%4—29% 
D1.32 D0.40 D1.72 2.00 40%—25 
0.46 2.0 None 325%—18 


*Includes extras. To October 2, 1940. 


(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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Concluded from page 4 


reported to be of bumper proportions. 
In addition Germany’s reserves have 
been increased by “imports” from the 
occupied countries and the alimenta- 
tion of Germany’s population for the 
next twelve months appears to be as- 
sured under the prevailing rationing 


} system, which has prevented price in- 


' creases even in such foodstuffs as are 


really scarce. 
In the occupied countries the situa- 
tion is more serious and in Denmark, 


_ Norway, Belgium, Holland and espe- 
| cially unoccupied France, conditions 


_ approaching famine are anticipated. 
' With the consent of the allied govern- 


ments of Poland, Norway, Holland 


' and Belgium these respective coun- 
- tries have been included in the British 


blockade of the axis powers as in 
their opinion concessions of food im- 
ports for the civil population would 
ultimately be more damaging to their 


cause than the privations which their 
_ people have to face. 


FOOD SUPPLY? 


: placed upon Germany. 
cynical reporter has stated the situa- 


The burden and responsibility is 
A somewhat 


tion in Europe in this way: “If next 
winter somebody eats in Europe it 
will be the German population, 
whereas the others must be satisfied 
with what is left over.” On the other 
hand, famine breeds unrest and revo- 
lution, 

While thus for Germany the sup- 
ply problem of coal, iron and some 
non-ferrous metals has been improved 
by the course of the war, there still 
exist serious deficiencies in some im- 
portant metals and the food situation 
under the strict rationing system is, 
to say the least, very uncomfortable. 

It is true that a population can 
exist on very little for quite awhile 
if convinced that the privations suf- 
fered are in the interest of a just 
cause; but too many sacrifices lower 
physical resistance and undermine the 
morale of the people. In a war of 
endurance, as was the case in the 
last war, the nations with the largest 
resources and greatest stamina finally 
Win out. Germany and her allies were 
not on that side in 1918, and are not 
there now. This is her greatest 
weakness. 
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From Your Investments... 


HE road to investment success, always difficult, con- 
tains many new pitfalls today. Swiftly changing 
situations abroad and developments at home create new 
problems for the investor. To interpret these develop- 
ments intelligently and apply the deductions to the for- 
mulation of a sound investment policy is a full-time job. 


An organization devoting its entire time and facilities 
to gathering, correlating and interpreting the myriad 
data influencing investment values is obviously in posi- 
tion to guide you in getting maximum returns from 
your investments. 

The Financial World Research Bureau is your logical 
guide in today’s confusing market. Its many attractive 
possibilities are not yet clearly enough defined for the 
average investor to perceive them, but with your port- 
folio established under our continuing procedure—per- 
fected through years of concentration on investor-prob- 
lems—you have the assurance that your program will 
be kept in line with the possibilities of the investment 
situation. 


Register Your Investments for Supervision 


Act today. Don’t wait until the most attractive possibilities have 
been snapped up by investors alert to what is happening. Place 
yourself under the personal direction of our staff of investment 
supervisors who will work out every step for you. The super- 
vision is entirely through correspondence and consultation, by 
mail, wire or in person. 

The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value 
of your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) 
applies to portfolios valued up to $50,000. 


To get instant action on your first essential moves 
(by wire prepaid if the situation calls for it) just mail 
your list of securities with the minimum fee of 
$125 today. Indicate also your requirements and objec- 
tives as well as cash available for new investments. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Objective: 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your Service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 
day’s opportunities for 
better income and profits. 

I enclose a list of my 


Income [] Capital enhancement 
securities and their cost. 


(or) Both 


R U S THE COUPO N 
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First National Stores, Inc. 


Data revised to October 2, 1940 oeomings and Price Range (FST) 
Incorporated: 1917, Massachusetts, as The 80 


Ginter Co., present title adopted in Decem- 60 om] ——n 
ber, 1925. Main office: 5 Middlesex Avenue, 40 
Somerville, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth 


Monday in June. Number of stockholders 0 

(March 15, 1940): 9,268. $6 

*Preferred stoc lo A 

Common stock (no par)......... 818,307 shs 


1933 °34 °35 °36 ‘37 38 39 1940 


*Non-callable. 


Business: One of the largest grocery chains in the U. S. 
Operations are confined to New England and adjacent areas 
and embrace some 2,100 outlets. More than half of these are in 
Massachusetts. Private brands account for around 35% of sales. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital March 30, 
1940, $15.4 million; cash, and equivalent, $7.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.8-to-1. Book value of common, $30.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Preferred payments made regularly. 
Varying common dividends since incorporation. Present annual 
basis of $2.50 a share in effect since 1930. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings are essentially tied to consumer 
income trends. Factors in operating experience include com- 
petition and success of advertising policies. 

Comment: Preferred is closely held. Common has a good 
record as an income producer over a long period of time. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND me vo OF COMMON: 
-——Calendar Years’——, 


*June 29 *Sept. 30 *Dec. 23 *Mar. 30 Dividends Price Range 
$1.30 $1.28 $1.13 1933. $4.78 $2.50 70%—43 
1.5 1.10 1.06 1934.. 1.28 4.97 2.50 69%4—53 

1.23 1.12 0.72 1935.. 0.82 3.89 2.50 58 %—_44% 
0.84 0.93 0.90 1936.. 0.98 3.65 $3.50 585g—40 

1.08 1.10 1.01 1937.. 1.20 §4.24 2.50 tet 

0.93 0.81 0.72 1938.. 0.82 §3.14 2.50 43%—24% 

0.7% 0.85 0.88 1939.. 0.86 &.38 2.50 51 —38% 

0.87 0.80 0.81 1940.. 0.86 3.34 2.50 146 —32% 

*Approximate date. ‘Fiscal year ends about March 30. tIncluding extra. §After 

surtax; quarterly earnings are without this tax. {To October 2, 1940. 


Food Machinery Corporation 


Data revised to October 2, 1940 rpomnings and Price Range = 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as John Bean [parce Rance 
Mfg. Co. (present name adopted in July, 60 | | 
1929). Office: 337 West Julian Street, San 40 | 
Jose, Cal. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 20 | , © | 
in December. Number of stockholders (No- 0 $6 
17, 1939): Preferred, 442; common, EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 1% 
cum. 20.000 shs 1932 33 ‘34 °36 ‘37 1939 
Common stock ($10 par)....... 426,676 shs 


*Callable at $105 a share through July 31, 1941; 
1-7/13 shares common through July 31, 1941; 

Business: Makes, leases and sells spraying outfits for 
orchards and field crops, box making and lidding machines, 
heavy duty plows, turbine pumps, canning and sterilizing ma- 
chinery, fruit pitters and similar equipment. Also manu- 
factures car washers, brake testers, etc., for garages. 

Management: Long experienced in the field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital September 
30, 1939, $8.5 million; cash, $2.9 million. Working capital ratio: 
8.6-to-1. Book value of common, $19.88 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present and former 
preferreds from date of issuance; distributions on common 
1929 to 1932; resumed in 1935. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Size of fruit and vegetable packs and the price 
level for canned goods influence earning power, though increas- 
ing diversification of output enhances prospects. 

Comment: Common is an improving business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND oe Sanes OF COMMON: 
Price Range 


$103 thereafter. 
1- 3/7 shares thereafter. 


Convertible into 


Qu. ended: Dec. 31 Mar 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total TDividends High Low 
one 0.01 None 8 — 3% 
one 1.15 vone 10%— 5% 
2.54 0.50 39%—10% 

$0.88 $1.52 3.30 0 4812—32 

1.49 0.84 4.11 3.87% 58 —27 

0.48 0.28 1.55 -00 37%—18 

0.64 0.92 2.32 1.37%  37%—21 
1940... 0.66 0.78 one $1.25 135 —18% 


*Not available. Calendar years. October 2, 1940. 


International Harvester Company 


Data revised to October 2, 1940 , Earnings and Price Range (HR) 


Incerporated: (Successor company) 1918, New nod 

Jersey. Office: Harvester Building, Chicago, PRICE RANGE 

Ill. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in 75 OT 

May. Number of stockholders: Preferred 50 pot 

(August 5, 1940), 10,740; Common (June {25 | 

20, 1940), 24,879. 0 I Fiscal year ends Oct 31 4 59 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE 454 

*Preferred stock 7% cum. 0 
816,724 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $4 

Common stock (no par)........ 4,245,729 shs 1932 °33 ‘34 '35 °36 '37 ‘38 1939 


callable. 


Business: Leading manufacturer of farm implements and 
tractors, and largest independent producer of motor trucks, 
Introduced line of “walk-in” refrigerators for farms in early 
1940. Well integrated, with plants both in U. S. and abroad, 

Management: Capable and aggressive in maintaining lead- 
ing position in farm implement and truck industry. Very 
conservative in accounting policies. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital October 31, 
1939, $243.5 million; cash, $56.8 million; marketable securities, 
$25.2 million. Working capital ratio: 7.7-to-1. Book value of 
common stock, $58.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1918. Small disbursements 
maintained despite the depression. Present annual rate, $1.60 
a share. 

Outlook: Farm income and truck demand are the major 
earnings determinants. Strong trade status assures company 
of large share of available domestic business but foreign opera- 
tions have been seriously affected by war. 

Comment: Both issues are regarded as being of sound in- 
vestment grade, though the common has cyclical characteristics. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 938 1939 1940 

Earned per share..... psoas $3. 3 “$5. 7$6.31 00 ose 

Dividends paid ...... 0.60 0.60 2.50 4.00 2.15 1.60 $$1.60 
Price Range: 

16% 655% 105% 120 70 7158 jess 

23% 34% 56% 53% 48 15% 38 


*Eleven months ended October 31. +fFiscal year ended October 31. {Including 40¢ 


payable October 15, 1910. §To October 2, 1940 


International Shoe Company 


Earnings and Price Range (ISS) 


100 

Data revised to October 2, 1940 80 Sine RANGE 
Incorporated: 1921, Delaware, as successor °° oo 
to Missouri corporation formed in 1911. 40 
Office: 1509 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 20 Fiscal year ends Nov 30 
Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in ° TANNED DEN SHANE 
January at St. Louis, Mo. Number of com- $3 
mon stockholders (December 1, 1939): 7,536. F 
Funded 
Capital stock (no par)........ 00 shs 1939 "34°35 ‘36 °37 °38 1939 


Business: Largest manufacturer of footwear in America; 
has centered production upon medium and lower priced staple 
lines. Also produces most of the materials and accessories 
required in the making of footwear. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital May 31, 
1940, $60.4 million; cash and equivalent, $21.5 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 16.3-to-1. Book value of stock, $21.28 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Present organization and 
predecessor company have paid dividends uninterruptedlv 
since 1913. Present indicated rate, $1.50 a share. 

Outlook: Earnings are importantly affected by fluctuations 
in raw material costs because of necessity of carrying large 
inventories. Demand for company’s staple lines is relativel” 

Comment: The stock qualifies as a steady income producer. 
constant; volume will be increased by defense program orders 
booked at small profit. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND tare * anes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Calendar Year’s—~ 


years ended: May 31 Nov. 30 Year’ Total Dividends 
eer $0.87 $0.94 $1.81 $2.75 

933 0.85 1.75 2.60 2.00 24% 
1.46 1,23 2.69 2.00 50%—38 
1.06 1.49 2.55 *2.25 491%4—42% 
1.04 1.48 2.52 *2.25 534%4—47 
1.16 0.72 1.88 2.00 49%%—30 
0.19 1.09 1,28 1.75 3554—28 
0.85 1.12 1.97 #1,75 40%—31% 


*Including 25 cents extra. tTo October 2, 1940. 


(For Additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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‘tember of last year. 
| lative total to date is close to 40,000 


RAIL EQUIPMENTS 


In one recent week, the railroads 
placed more freight car orders than 
‘in any 1940 month up to September. 
Total freight car orders last month 
are estimated to have been somewhat 
in excess of 10,000 units. This com- 
pares with over 24,000 units in Sep- 


But the cumu- 


cars, against about 35,000 in the com- 
parable period of 1939. 

The buying movement is expected 
to gather momentum in the near fu- 
ture, particularly in view of the rec- 
ommendation by the car service divi- 
sion of the Association of American 


| Railroads that 100,000 new freight 


cars be acquired within the next 
12 months. The AAR has conducted 


'a thorough survey of the equipment 


situation of the railroads in relation 
to prospective needs in 1941. On the 
basis of the situation on September 
15, 1940, a minimum of 75,000 addi- 
tional cars would be required for the 
peak traffic season in the fall of 1941, 
according to these estimates. How- 
ever, since a considerable number of 
cars would normally be retired over 
a 12-months period, the buying rec- 
ommendation was raised to a total of 


not less than 100,000. 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


36 Weeks to September 7 
1940 1939 


Chicago Flexible Shaft............ $4.83 $3.83 
Consolidated Laundries 0.17 0.36 
Hummel-Ross Fibre 10 


1.34 0. 
12 Months to August 3! 
Commonwealth & Southern......... 0.14 0.12 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Light & Pow. 
Eastern Gas & Fuel.............. p13.82 p2.13 
General Public Utilities........... 4.41 4.02 
National Power & Light........... 1.29 1,12 
2.38 2.40 
Teck Hughes Gold Mines.......... 4 


0.48 0.42 

9 Months to August 31 

Mueller Brass 2.08 1.65 
Vultee Aircraft 
Wayne Pump 


New England Tel. & Tel........... 
U. S. Smelting & Refining........ 


CREAN SENDS 2.52 2.30 
8 Months to August 3! 
5.04 4.73 
5.24 5.17 
3.99 2.96 
6 Months to August 3! 
1,42 2.17 
4 Months to August 3! 
D0.65 D1.0 
3 > August 31 


Beatrice Creamery 


D0.62 D0.60 

i 12 Months to July 31 

Thompson Products 5.40 cane 
Waukesha Motor 


Dejay Stores 


6 Months to July 31 
.07 0.05 

3 Months to July 31 
0.04 0.14 


Petroleum Corp..........-- 


12 Months to June 30 

New England Power Assoc......... 0.50 1.18 
6 Months to June 30 

Central Patricia Gold Mines....... 0.12 0.11 
Cerro de Pasco Copper..........-- 1.41 0.68 
Hearst Consol. Publications........ a0.74 a0.40 
Motor Products Corp a" 1.66 0.21 
Pacific Western Oil............+++ 0.08 0.46 
Pittsburgh Forgings ............-+ 1.95 


a--Class A stock. p—Prior preference stock. D—Deficit. 
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STATEMENT OF 


OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, OF THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
7+” era weekly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 


STATE OF NEW YORK U 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Henry L. Vonder- 
lieth, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the FINANCIAL WORLD and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws. and Regula- 
tions printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher Louis Guenther, 21 West Street, New York; 
Editor, Louis Guenther, 21 West Street, New York; 
Managing Editor Richard J. Anderson, 21 West Street, 
New York; Business Manager Henry L. Vonderlieth, 
21 West Street, New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Guenther Publishing Corporation, 21 West Street, New 
York City, N. Y.; Guenther Finance Corporation, Com- 
mercial Trust Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Marion B. Steven- 
son, 48 East Harwood Terrace, Palisades Park, N. J.; 
Dorothy B. Hennig, 28 Pelham Road, West Hartford, 
Conn.; Eddy & Co.-Frederick Hanssen, Beneficiary, 16 
Wall Street, New York City, N. Y.; Clarissa V. Wil- 
liamson, 18 Groton Si., Forest Hills, N. Y.; Freer & Co., 
Estate of Hertha Guenther, Continental & Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, Chicago, II1.; 


Estate of Eugenia C. Kast, 425 Briar Place, Chicago, IL ; 
Estate of Ottilia G. Noonan, 429 Briar Place, Chicago, 
Iu.; Salli T. Katz, c/o Paskus, Gordon & Hyman, 2 
Rector St., New York City, N. Y.; Margaret W. Trude, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IlL; Henry L. Vonderlieth, 21 
West Street, New York City, N. Y¥.; Sue Cory Guenther, 
1120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y¥.; Hedda D. 
oy. 32 Washington Square West, New York City, 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: Guenther Publishing Corporation, 21 West Street, 
New York City, N. Y.; Marion B. Stevenson, 48 East 
Harwood Terrace, Palisades Park, N. J.; Dorothy B. 
Hennig, 28 Pelham Road, West Hartford, Conn.; William 
S. Whyte, Bedford, Indiana; Minnie W. Glynn, 159 Ten 
Eyck St., Watertown, N. Y.; Sidney B. Elston, 106 Fast 
Park Place, Corry, Pa.; Elizabeth F. Dawes, 7207 Cres- 
henn Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any intezest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

HENRY L. VONDERLIETH, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of 
October, 1940. 

(Seal) FLORENCE D. HANSE. 
Notary Public, Kings County. Kings Co. Clk’s No. 265, 
Reg. No. 2300. Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 
984. New York County Register’s No. 2-H-562. Com- 
mission expires March 30, 1942. 


If these recommendations are fol- 
lowed, the equipment builders are 
destined to have the best year by far 
since 1929, when total orders 
amounted to about 110,000 units. 
Furthermore, there are very interest- 
ing potentialities in the export field. 
Rail equipment seems to be one of 
the industries which may show a net 
gain in export business as a result 
of the war. A large amount of power 
and rolling stock is needed in the 
Latin American countries. This field, 
which formerly produced sizeable ex- 
port totals for American manufac- 
turers, has been largely dominated 
by German and British interests in 
recent years. But as the war is pro- 
longed, it becomes evident that the 
South American countries will have 
to turn more and more to manufac- 
turers in the United States for their 
requirements. The $500 million loan 
authorization for the Export-Import 
Bank will doubtless take care of 
financing problems. 

Most of the stocks in the rail equip- 
ment group are speculative; some of 
them extremely so. But for those 
who can afford to assume the risks, 
the field offers good opportunities for 
profits over the next year or two. 
Among the less speculative issues 
which might be considered are Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe, Pullman, General 
American Transportation and West- 
inghouse Air Brake. 

American Car & Foundry common, 
American Locomotive preferred and 


common, Baldwin Locomotive 6 per 
cent convertible bonds, New York 
Air Brake, American Steel Foundries 
and National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings are in a more speculative cate- 
gory, but deserve consideration on 
the basis of recent earnings and inter- 
mediate term prospects. 

Among the more highly specula- 
tive stocks, Lima Locomotive, Pressed 
Steel Car and Poor & Company B 
may be considered to be in a better 
than average position. 


PREVIEW FOR 
FACSIMILE 


F irst public demonstration of actual 
record communication between 
airplane and ground by radio and be- 
tween two distant points over an or- 
dinary telephone wire by means of 
facsimile communication (FW, Mar. 
6), was given last Wednesday, by 
William G. H. Finch, president of 
Finch Telecommunications, Inc. Oc- 
casion was a press preview of this 
rapidly growing new industry at Ben- 
dix (N. J.) airport, where company’s 
“Flying Laboratory,” an 8-place Fok- 
ker plane, is hangared. 


RECORD JOB 
PLACEMENTS 


he New York State Employment 

Service filled more jobs in private 
industry during August, 1940, than 
in any other August in its history. 
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Stokely Brothers & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to October 2, 1940 os Earnings and Price Range (SBC) 
Incorporated: Indiana, 1936, succeeding a 20 | 
company of similar name formed in 1929 to 15 mm } 
consolidate several canning companies. Office: PRICE RANGE 
2002 S. East Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 10 | 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday after Sep- 5 oO— 
tember 15. Number of stockholders: 1,500. 0 Fiscal year ends Wa, 3° 
Capitalization: *Funded debt....... $306,651 EAanED PER SHARE $4 

(S25 par) shs 
tPreferred stock 7% cum. $2 

56,000 shs 1933 34°35 36 37 38 39 1940 
Common stock ($1 par)......... 552,500 shs 


*$2,000,000 outstanding bank notes. {Callable at $26.50 a share; each share con- 
vertible in 1% shares of common. {Callable at $30 a share. 


Business: Prepares, packs and sells food products, including 
vegetables, fruits, and condiments. Sells under the tradenames, 
“Stokely’s Finest” and “Van Camp’s”. In 1939, acquired all 
remaining outstanding stock of Honor Brand Frosted Foods. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital May 31, 1940, 
$4.2 million; cash, $538,075; inventories, $5.2 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2-to-1. Book value, $2.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends paid from 
issuance in 1936 through July, 1938; none thereafter. Arrears 
July 1, 1940, $3.50 a share. Common payments: 1936, 20 cents; 
1937, $1.20; none since. 

Outlook: Volume is dependent upon general purchasing 
power trends plus success of advertising policies. Over the 
longer term, frosted foods division holds possibilities. 

Comment: Preferred is unlisted. Common carries risks in- 
herent in all packing company equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended May 31: 1934 1935, 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


*Earned per share.... $1.07 $1.48 $1.63 7*$2.12 D$1.09 D$1.74 $0.15 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid ..... None None 0.50 1.20 None None {None 
§Price Range: 


*Earnings of predecessor prior to 1937 fiscal period; based on present capitalization. 
tIncludes special credit of $443,107 from cancellations and settlement of contracts, 
equal to 82 cents per share. {Not available. §Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
on January 4, 1937. {To October 2, 1940. 


Walgreen Co. 


Price R WA 
Data revised to October 2, 1940 fornngs ond Price Range ( G) 


Incorporated: 1909, Illinois, as successor to 40 Fence nance 

C. R. Walgreen & Co., founded 1902. Office: 30 | 
744 Bowen Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 20 | 

ing: Second Wednesday in December. 10 


Number of stockholders (September 30, 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
1940): Preferred, 2,900; common, 8,200. =. 1 $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
“Preferred stock 442% cum. w. w. 

Common stock (no par)........ 1,292,485 shs 


*Callable at $106 to September 14, 1943; and at $104 thereafter. Non-detachable 
warrants entitle holders to purchase one share of common at $39 through September 15, 
1941, and thereafter at $44 per share to September 15, 1943, when warrants expire. 

Business: The second largest retail drug chain in the coun- 
try. Operates some 490 stores (almost entirely on a lease 
basis) in more than 200 cities of 39 states. Lines include 
merchandise sold to about 1,000 independent druggists. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital March 31, 
1940, $11.6 million; cash, $5.7 million; marketable securities, 
$302,000. Working capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $11.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Liberal pay- 
ments on present common each year since 1933. 

Outlook: While costs and taxes may cut margins, profits 
should be relatively well maintained. 

Comment: Preferred has investment characteristics. 
mon is one of the more “stable” situations in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

*Fiscal alendar Year’s——, 
Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Year’s Total +Dividends 
.78 $0.97 $1.75 N 


Com- 


Price Range 
18 


TT $0.7 9 7 one — 8% 
Seer 0.51 1.53 2.04 $1.00 21 —11% 
1.25 1.75 3.00 1.00 29%—17% 
Settee 1.19 1.33 2.52 1.30 33%—26% 
1.28 1.76 3.04 2.00 —30 
0.87 1.00 1.87 2.00 —18 
Diciccrcconssnens 0.51 0.74 1.25 1.25 20%—13% 
0.87 1.00 1.87 1.55 233%—15% 
1.06 $1.20 t23%—16% 


“Fiscal year ends September 30; based on capitalization outstanding at end of 
respective periods. jAlso paid stock dividends of 5% in 1934 and 50% in 1937. 
October 2, 1940. 
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Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 


; Price R wes 
Data revised to October 2, 1940 9s Earnings and Price Range ( 3) 


Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. Main office: 20 ance wanae = 
321 West 44th St., New York City. Annual 15 


meeting: Second Monday in December, at 10 7 

stockholders (September 1, 1940): Preferred, te) 2 

520; common, 34,800. a $1 

oe Funded debt $62,957,491 Fiscal year ends Aug 31 is 

*Preferred stock $3. m. - $2 

99,617 shs 1933 "34 °35 °39 1940 
Common stock ($5 par)........3,701,090 shs 


*Callable at $55. 

Business: One of the leading motion picture organizations, 
Operations are thoroughly integrated and embrace the opera- 
tion of some 520 theatres in 18 states (mostly in the East), 
Under normal conditions, foreign business accounts for about 
1/3 of total film rentals. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Restricted. Working capital May 25, 
1940, $11.4 million; cash, $9.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.7-to-1. Book value of common, $18.66 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid 1929 through 
March, 1932; none since. Arrears September 1, 1940, $32.72% 
a share. Common dividends 1929 and 1930; none thereafter. 

Outlook: In general, profits are contingent upon quality of 
pictures released plus consumer income trends. Loss of major 
foreign markets is an adverse factor. 

Comment: Preferred is highly speculative. Common’s posi- 
tion is weak because of substantial preferred arrears and a 
sizeable corporate debt structure. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


sca ear’s 
Qu. ended: Nov. 24 Feb. 23 May 25 Aug. 26 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$0.49 193%.... D$0.47 D$0.44 D$0.36 D$1.76 9%— 1 
0.0 1934.... D0.04 D0.19 D0.53 D0.77 2% 
D0.06 1935 D0.02 0.11 0.05 0.07 10%— 2% 
See 0.25 1936. 0.23 0.13 0.14 0.75 18%— 9% 
es 0.53 1937. 0.51 0.38 0.14 *1.48 18 — 4% 
eas 0.43 1938. 0.28 0.10 D0.30 *0.41 8 — 3% 
Nil 1939. 0.40 0.31 DO.35 0.36 3% 
0.15 1940. 0.21 0.23 7444— 2 

*After surtax. {To October 2, 1940. 

Zenith Radio Corporation 
- Earnings and Price Range (ZE) 
red PRICE RANGE 
2 

Data revised to October 2, 1940 ho — 
Incorporated: 1923, Illinois. Office: 6001 10 {} 
Dickens Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 9 oa —s 
ing: Last Tuesday in June. Number of poRiv pee $4 
stockholders (May 1, 1937): about 3,500. , $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None DEFICIT PER SHARE —_ $9 
Capital stock (no par).......... 492,464 shs 1933 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 °38 39 1940 


Business: One of the three largest manufacturers of radio 
receiving sets in the U. S. Also makes radio tubes, a home 
annunciator, wind-driven generators, a line of storage batteries 
for farm lighting, and a sound transmitting device for use in 
the home (“Radio Nurse”). Operates a broadcasting station 
(and has a television transmitter) in Chicago. About 50% of 
total sales come from rural areas. 

Management: Able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital April 30, 1940, 
$3.3 million; cash, $1.3 million; U..S. Government securities, 
$500,000. Working capital ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $9.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common dividends 1925-29; 1937; 
1939 to date. No stated basis at the present time. 

Outlook: Cyclical changes in business activity will continue 
te affect trends, but secular factors point to further gains. 

Comment: While often a volatile market performer, stock is 
a representative speculation in the radio and television fields. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s ——Calendar Year’s——~\ 
ended: Jan. 


July 31 Oct. 31 Apr. 30 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.15 D$0.25 1933..D$0.39 D$0.39 D$1.18 None 5 — 
0.02 0.25 1934.. D0.08 D0.09 0.10 None 4%— 1% 
D0.07 D0.03 1935.. D0.08 0.20 0.02 None 4%— 1% 
0.13 0.98 1936. 0.9. 0.40 2.46 None 42%—11% 
> 1.44 2.06 1937. 1.2 DO.90 3.87 $2.00 43%—11% 
2.28 1.59 1938.. D0.98 D1.47 1.42 None 25%— 9 
0.25 1.06 1939. 0.78 0.09 2.18 22%—19 
ees 0.06 0.71 1940. 0.45 0.28 1.50 *1.00 *17%— 8% 


*To October 2, 1940. 
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Concluded from page 13 


to a fair measure of participation by 
the country’s established commercial 
banking system. 

Even if the volume of bank loans 
to industries engaged in the defense 
program should prove to be moder- 
ate, there are indications that the ris- 
ing trend of business loans of com- 
mercial banks—which has been in 
evidence since the spring of 1939— 
should continue. In addition to the 
credits arising directly from defense 
contracts, the accelerated rate of gen- 
eral business activity will tend to in- 
crease the demand for loans from 
other types of business which will be 
stimulated by the secondary effects. 

Business loans of reporting mem- 
ber banks in 101 cities have risen to 
$4,575 million, which compares with 
less than $3.8 billion in January, 
1939. The total is still considerably 
below the 1937 top of about $5 billion. 
Furthermore, it should be recognized 
that the increase of about $175 mil- 
lion in the third quarter of 1940 is to 
be explained largely on the grounds 
of the usual seasonal trends, and also 
to some extent special factors, such as 


the $50 million Gulf Oil refinancing ~ 


which accounted for more than half 
of the $91 million rise in the week 
ended September 11. 


TWO IMPLICATIONS 


On the other hand, it may be sig- 
nificant that the member banks, espe- 
cially in New York City, have recent- 
ly sold substantial amounts of Treas- 
ury obligations on balance. This may 
be explained in part by shifts of posi- 
tion in connection with the offering 
of the new issue of Treasury 2s to 
refinance the notes maturing Decem- 
ber 15, but if the trend continues, it 
will have two possible implications : 
(1) that the metropolitan banks fore- 
see at least a moderate stiffening of 
interest rates and therefore consider 
it good policy to take profits on a part 
of their government bond portfolios ; 
(2) that the opportunities for em- 
ploying their funds in commercial 
loans will expand. 

Although most New York City 
banks show little if any gains in earn- 
ings for the first nine months of 1940 
(compared with the like period of 
1939) on the basis of condition state- 
ments recently issued, a majority 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Abraham & Straus............ 50c .. Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
Aetna Std. Engineering pf...$1.25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 25 
Akron Brass .. Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
Alaska Juneau G. M.. . lic Q Nov. 1 Oct. 7 
Alloy Cast Steel...... *"35¢ @ Oct. 21 Oct. 15 
Am. Cities Pr. & Lt. Now. 1 Oct. 
Amer. Home Products .~ M Nov. 1 Oct. 14 
Am. Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
37 tee Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Wire & Cable....... 2oe « O8=<. Ot. i 
Andes Copper 25sec .. Oct. 18 Oct. 8 
Aro Equipment Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
2 Oct. 25 Oct. 7 
Ati. Coast Ln. R.R. $5 pf. . $2. 50 .. Nov. 12 Oct. 25 
Badger Paper Mills........... 50c .. Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
.. Oct. 31 Oct. 10 
Babcock &. Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
Q Sep. 30 Sep. 30 


Berland Shoe Stores. 
Bibb Mfg. Co........ 


Bloomingdale Bros. - Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
likec .. Sep. 20 Sep. 10 
Canadian Bronze .........+¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Cent. Hudson G. & Q Nov. 1 Sep. 30 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Cerro de Pasco Copper os Net. 3 Got. 16 
Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
— Store Prod. $1.50 
Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 28 
.. Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
Cleve. Chi. C. & St. Louis 
$1.25 Q Oct. 31 Oct. 9 
Columbia Pictures pf........ 68%e Q Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Columbus Dental Mfg.......... 25¢ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
Conn, River Power 6% - $1. 30 Q Dec. Nov. 15 
Consolidated Oil ........... 2%c .. Nov. 15 Oct. lo 
Corn — Refining........ 75e Q Oct. 21 Oct. 4 
1.75 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 
Decca lic Q Nov. 29 Nov. 15 
Dempster Mills Mfg......... $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Distiller Cp.-Seagrams pf....$1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
District Bond Co. 6% pf..... 37%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
2 ee Oct. 18 Oct. 
Domestic Finance pf........... ic Q Nov. 1 Oct. 24 
El. Bond & Share $6 er $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 7 
$1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 7 
Dept. Stores........ Oct. 31 Oct. 21 
_ $1. Q Oct. 31 Get. 21 
Ferro Enamel .. Dee. 20 Dec. 
50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Puller Brush 12%c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Gleaner Harvester Corp....... ise . Sep. 30 Sep. 25 
Globe Knitting Works......... 15e Sep. 16 Sep. 6 
50c .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Greenfield Gas Lt............- 75e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
.. Oct Sep. 16 
60c Q Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
Hartford Elec. Lt. .....c00- 68%4c Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Harrisburg Steel ..cccccececes 25¢ Oct. 15 Oct 
= Corp. of Am. 64%% 
Q Oct. 25 Oct. 14 
Haughion Elev. Co. $6 pr. 
gatusdecoccesecceceeses Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Haverhill -. Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
Hendey _ Co. “A” Q Sep. 27 Sep. 23 
eae -. Sep. 27 Sep. 23 
Powder pf.. Q Nov. 15 Nov. 
Hershey Chocolate ee Q Nov. 15 Oct. 25 
Holly Sugar pf...... $1. Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
20e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Horn & Hardart (N. Y. )....50e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 11 
Indiana Pipe Line............ 20c .. Nov. 15 Oct. 25 
Indianapolis & Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
Interchemical Corp. ........... 40c Nov. Oct. 20 
1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Int’l Utilities a 87%c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 22 
Interstate Home Equip......... l5e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 
Jamaica Pub. Sve. Ltd......... l%e .. Oct. Sep. 24 
ee 31%c Q Oct. 16 Sep. 30 
e .. Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
Krueger Brewing ........... 12%c .. Oct. 16 Oct. 9 
Lakey Fdry. & 20c .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
$1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Lee Rubber & Tire............ 75e .. Oct. 28 Oct. 15 
$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Lincoln Tel. & Teleg. 5% pf. a3 = Q Oct. 10 Sep. 24 
Q Oct. 10 Sep. 24 
Q Oct. 10 Sep. 24 
Lunkenheimer Co. Get. 15 Get. § 
Manning Maxwell Moore....... 25 ~ -- Oct. 3 Sep. 30 
Marathon Paper M............. -. Oct. 5 Sep. 28 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. 7% pf. itie Q Oct. 15 Sep. 20 
Mass. Utilities Asso. pf..... 62%e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod = able Record 
eee ec Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
McCrory Stores pf........... $1.50 Q@ Nov. 1 Oct. TS 
we .. No. 1 Ot=. 
$1.50 Q Nov. Oct. 11 
Mich. Seamless .. Oct. 7 Sep. 30 
Middlesex Products Cp......... 23¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
Monroe Loan Society “A’’...... se... Oi. 15 Cet. 8 
Montant Power $6 pf........ $1.50 Q Nev. 1 Oct. lil 
Montreal Tramways ......... $1.50 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 
.. Oct. 19 Oct. lv 
Nat'l Distillers Products....... S@c Nev. 1 Get. 15 
Neisner Bros. 31.18% Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
N. Bedford G. Yse .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
New Engiand Fire | ae lze Q Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
.. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Niagara Hudson Pr. Ist and 2nd 
A and 2nd B pfds........ $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Northern Ohio Teleph....... lij4%ec .. Oct. 15 Sep. 27 
$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 27 
$1.25 .. QOct. 1 Sep. 27 
Northwest Engineering .......5 50c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
VOhio Tel. Service pf....$1.75 Q uct. 1 Sep. 25 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Corp....... l2%c .. Sep. 27 Sep. 24 
1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Pennastvanis Pwr. $5 pf..... $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Plume & Atwood Mfg.........50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Plymouth Cordage ......... $1.25 Q Oct. 21 Sep. 30 
lic .. Oct. 10 3 
30c .. Nov. 15 Nov. 5 
Royal Typewriter Co........... $1 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 3 
St. pl Stock Yards...... 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
St. Louis City Water pf..... $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 19 
San Diego G. & E. pf....... $1.75 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Shaffer Stores = | rere $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Ce Ch. 50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Sivyer Steel Cast. -50c .. Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
Smyth Mfg. Co..... --$1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
S. Am. Gold & Piat.........10¢ .. Nov. 20 Nov. 7 
374%e Q Nov. 15 Oct. 19 
So. New England Tel....... $1.75 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
1.50 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
Q Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
Spiegel. bstEpseeenatecasce 5e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
| eae $1.12 Q Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
Stand. Products Co........... 25e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
20c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
CO... 1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Union Gas of Can, Ltd....... 20e Q Dec. 14 Nov. 20 
Union Elec. (Mo.) pf...... $1.25 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
25e Q Nov. 10 Oct. 10 
Union Wire Rope.. Q Oct. 5 Sep. 15 
United Corp. pf....... 4 Q Oct. 17 Oct. 10 
U. 8S. Fire Insurance......... 50c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
U. 8. aa & Refining. re 50 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
87%e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
United Stock 17%e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
37% .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
.12 Q Nov. 11 Oct. 31 
Penn 7% ovf.. ..$1.75 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 18 
$1.! Q Nov. 15 Oct. 18 
Westraco” Chlorine Products Pr.35e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
7%e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 10 
Spice $1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 28 
Wrigley, dr. 25¢ M ov. Oct. 19 
M Dec. 2 Nov. 19-20 
25e¢ M Jan. 2 Dee. 19-20 
Accumulated 


Am. European Securities $6 pf.$5 .. Oct. 3 Oct. 1 


Amer. Zinc. Lead & S. pr. 

$1.25 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 18 
Coney (Philip) Mfg. 3 % pf...$3 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
Cent. Power & Lt. 7% pf. $1.75 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 

$1.50 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
lows, Elec. Co. 7% pf. ‘A’’ .43%e Sep. 30 Sep. 20 

405%c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Portland * Gas Light $6 pf..... $1 .. Oct. 15 Sep. 24 
$1.50 .. Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
Reed (C. A.) $2 pf. A....... 50c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Revere Copper & Brass 5%% 

$1.31% .. Nov. 1 Oct. 11 
Do $1.75 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 11 
Southwest’n L. & P. pf....$11.25 .. Oct. Sep. 30 
U. S. Cold Storage “t% mr $1.75 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 27 
Van Sivyer (J. B.) 7% . $1.75 Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Harshaw Chemical Co.........50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 24 
Interstate Home Ot. 18 Cet. 1 
Walker & (Co. “A”....ceeees .. Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
Wrigley, Jr. -- Nov. 1 Oct. 19 


show September quarter earnings 
either equivalent to or slightly above 
the third quarter of 1939. The fail- 
ure to make a more impressive show- 
ing in the face of gains in earning 
assets is attributable to larger FDIC 
assessments on increased deposits and 
a gradual but continued decline in the 
average rate of return. Thus, even a 
moderate firming of interest rates 
would be helpful to bank earnings, 
and this is not at all improbable over 
the next year despite the huge totals 
of excess reserves. 

The majority of New York City 


bank stocks are currently selling only 
a few points above their lows of the 
last three years, and the stocks of 
several of the larger institutions are 
quoted at or below book values. On 
this basis, metropolitan bank stocks 
‘are very reasonably valued. And 
while the possibilities for appreciation 
will depend upon developments aris- 
ing from the war—including the ex- 
tent of the participation in defense 
program financing—this long neg- 
lected group may now be on the 
threshold of a period of greater mar- 
ket activity and investor interest. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


‘Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings 


Week Ended 


Sept. 28 Sept. 21 Sept. 30 Sept. 21 Sept. 14 Sept. 23 
1 1939 1940 1939 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 95,990 78,820 64,365 61,751 59,739 61,115 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,670 x 2, we Chesapeake & Ohio............ 38,796 36,942 41,283 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 92.6 92.5 Delaware & Hudson.......... 3,874 13,939 15,334 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 822,434 813,329 829, 506 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 17,212 16,904 18,781 
79.5 78.9 82.0 Norfolk & Western............ 8,999 27,299 27,896 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,800 3,621 3,658 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 24,074 23,496 24,400 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 82,373 82,960 71,082 New York Gontral...sosscess00 2,478 90,475 92,424 
tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbis.) 156,436 155,354 152,350 New York, Chicago & St. nae 17,294 18,01 18,501 
ept. 21 Sept. 14 Sept. 23 Pennsylvania 3,589 124,000 123,428 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,933 $2,748 $3,145 11,958 1,58 12,192 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,962 2,773 2,745 15,785 15,387 15,378 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,517 1,557 11,101 11,754 11,273 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 37.5 140.2 132.6 Southern District 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 2oT 3 225.1 177.1 Atlantic Coast Line............ 15,679 15,426 13,786 
37,441 35,963 39,498 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 29,734 28,921 30,878 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Alf TANG. 13,812 13,464 13,699 
#Journal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System........... 39,324 37,417 39, 529 
Commodity Prices: t.1 Sept. 24 Oct. 3 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). . $344 00 ae 00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 6,301 5,602 6,526 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 20.7 0.75 24.25 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 31,401 30,962 31,807 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.) . 0.12 Chicago & Northwestern...... 3,586 43,173 43,139 
PSS 0.05 0.05 0.055 Great Northern 8,30 28,877 26,232 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1962 0.1925 0.1950 Central West District 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.). 0.13 0.12% 0.16% Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 28,098 27,070 29,992 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.). 0.07 0.07 0.0840 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 27,932 25,257 27,929 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 23,687 25,257 23,792 
Wheat (per bushel)........... 1.03 1.00% 1.00% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,926 5,443 5,824 
Corn 0.80% 0.81 0.65% Denver & Rio Grande Western. 7,595 7,808 7,759 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 0.0275 0.0273 0.0365 44,108 
Federal Reserve Reports Sept.25 Sept.18 Sept.27 Satine 4/48 5.020 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Southwestern District 
Total Loans ..............--.. $8,689 $8,692 $8,350 Kansas City Southern......... 4,455 4,220 4,034 
Total Commercial 4,57 4,578 »229 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 7,640 8°537 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 415 404 533 Missouri Pacific ...........+--. 26,287 24,772 28:101 
Other Loans for Securities..... 462 462 510 St. Lor s-San Francisco ...... 13,691 123568 14,808 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 11,779 11,888 10,669 St. Lou :-Southwestern ........ 4,962 4.718 5.728 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,698 3,704 3,400 Texas 8179 7,522 8'808 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 21,080 20,984 18,333 : ' 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,352 te 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 301 29 406 Note: .‘ceight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System ; conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding... 2,472 2,495 2,846 indicatio of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 8,090 8,084 7,238 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly . Monthly 
° —SEPTEMBER—— —AUGUST— 
Indicators 889 FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Indicators 
8. *$44, *$40, el Scrap (tons): 
Advertising Lineage: (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Consumption ........ *3.9 *2.7 
Monthly Magazines.. 626,557 643,629 280 420 Pig Iron Activity: 
anadian agazines.. ces 
Shipbuilding Contracts: 260 PRODUCTI 400 U. S. Refined Copper 
Number of Vessels... 330 130 Movement (lbs.): 
ad Stocks (net tons). 43,321 117,985 eliveries .......... 383 
Broadcast Sales: Stocks on Hand...... 108,780 
*$3.87 *$3.32 Slab Zinc Movement 
56 290 360 (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : 
+098 *0.21 \ Production" ......... 49,939 40,960 
Shipments ........-. 64,065 49,998 
—AUGUST—— > 000 340 Stocks on Hand...... 44,670 122,814 
*67.9 25.9 re) Tobacco Production: 
agazine e = * *16,571. 
Nat'l Weeklies (lines) 624.931 517,202 & ago 3202 Cigars units) 
Trade Papers (pages) 8,320 7,294 | Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *95.9 
Aviation Passenger Miles *111.1 *69.9 re) Snuff (lbs.) ........ 
Electrical Equipment: = 160 e 300 Z Glass Output: 
Washing Machines .. 147,878 132,297 Plate (sq. ft.)...... *19.5 *10.5 
Vacuum Cleaners .... 11 96,601 re) re) Machine Tool Activity 
$Chain Store Sales...... *$281.2 *$250.5 140 }- 280 Index (% of 93.3 72.6 
Fluid Milk Sales: w w Gear Sales Index...... 191.0 96.0 
Daily Average (qts.). *6.5 *6.5 9 Zz Cement Output (bbls.) *12.3 *12.4 
Crude Rubber (long tons) : Z 120}4- te 260 = Chemical Consumption 
Consumption 50.817 51.740 | Index 137.0 128.2 
‘otton ctiv 
Stacks on Hand...... 212.774 152,029 100 INVENTORIES 240 Lint Consumed (bales) 654, 4.508 630, 66% 
Tires p es Active ..... * 
*4.6 80 220 Rayon Activity (Ibs): 
Shipments |......... *4.9 #49 Deliveries .......... *35.4 *32.5 
* ovement: 
Buipaient Orders: 60 200 (Bales: United States only) 
Locomotiv 65 5 Im 33, 76 $2,407 
ight (tons) Shonen 1,373,013 1,236,150 H 1940 4 Commercial Failures ... 1,128 1,126 
Index Number ...... 139.82 ” 126.02 Shoe Output (pairs)...  *39.0 48,8 
*Millions. t+Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. {YAt first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by 


Merrill, Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—=CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales. ————CHARACTER OF TRADING———__ 


15 65 
Utilities Stocks 


R.R.s 

BBs. 133.50 28.59 22.16 44.92 
27 131.76 28.27 21.75 44.32 
, 28. 132.32 28.40 21.65 44.47 
30. 132.64 28.52 21.69 44.59 

Oct. 
1 134.33 29.05 21.93 45.21 
2 134.97 29.37 22.02 45.47 

32 


{American Trucking Association (223 carriers in 38 states and District of Columbia). 


Average Value of 
N.Y.S.E. Issues No. No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
(Shares) Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
440,370 700 127 401 172 3 5 90.11 $5,650,000 . 26 
561,420 740 717 527 136 3 4 89.87 6,130,000 0 RE 
204,080 484 248 107 129 5 2 89.92 2,590,000 . 28 
403,070 651 308 151 192 10 2 89.96 5,440,000 ‘on 
807,100 794 540 91 163 12 2 90.25 9,160,000 os 
769,900 769 418 148 203 16 3 90.45 8,930,000 cn 
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ALL NEW YORK 


TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGES 


STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


Part I) 
Abott Laboratories 


(After 200% Stock Dividend)........ —_ 


After 50% Stock Dividend)........ — 
After 25% Stock Dividend)........ Bish 


Lo 

High 
Lo 


gheny & High 
Lo 


Industries 
(After 4-for-1 split) 


*Ur to September 30, 1940. 


_ PRESS OF 
C. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NI YORK, U. S. A. 


52 


1930 
467% 
35 


1931 
39% 
26 
39 
18 


1932 
31% 
18% 


2456 
10 


1854 
15% 

12 


14 
8% 


1933 
42% 
21% 
40% 
13% 
394 
10 
1334 
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21% 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1934 
40 


1929 1935 1936 "1940 
1K 43 52% 70 69 45 4%, 46% 
Low 4 35 322 37 0% 
31 14 27% 42% 59 4334 28 314 34% 
2 34 37 23% 11% 11% 1534 22% 12% 11% 9 
— Low 2 6 % Th 4 4% 
35% 32 33% 34% 37% 3534 285% 24 2s 
&§ Low 19 21 2% g 16 2B 17% 17% 14% 19 16% aes 
Add -ssograph-Multigraph ............. High 36% 38 12% 11 2434 37% 36 30 19% 
Low vw 5% 8 22% 164 164 15% 12% 
233% «156% 10934 63% 112 113 173 194 
Low 77 87% 47 30% 4743 914 104% 168% 
(\fter 3-for-1 split up).............. High 86 80% 67% 68 58% 
. Air- Jay Electric Appliance .......... High 48% 36 10% 3% 4 3% 2% 6% 5% 1% le % Bee. 
Ala! ma Great Southern ................ High 161 132% 95 25% 55 61 85 8134 6134 8914 
og Low 10934 79 35 7 8 40 30 37% 49 33% 59% aie aS 
ee Alalima & Vicksburg ..................High 122 122 116 60 84 % 84 107 104 71 80 7 a 
— Low 108 116 40 32 48 70 73 75 63 45 06 6 oe 
Ala.ca Juneau Mining .................High 10% % 20% 16% 33 3% 1% 1% 13, 10 7 
— Low 066 18% 8 8% 4 
BEMME Albony & Susquehanna..................High 222 220 220 162 185 210 206 200 186 130 135 sie bs 
Low 194% 212 140 115 151 165 178 173 114 83 113 
Allechany Corporation .................. High 56% 35%. 12% 3% 8% 5% 3% 5% 5% 1 2 1 
: Allez heny-Ludlum— 
90 «46% 15 26 23% 32 403, 45% 21% 
59 40 10 5% 5 15 21 26% 13 11% 
108% 44: 19 20% 19% 26s 35 41% 21% 
22 9, , 4 1% 4 8% 12% 22% 13% 12% pit nese : 
: ‘i 115 Sale 117 85 88% 105 97 113 113 63 71 73 ia 
107 117 70 40 63 81% 83 91 58 25 49 61 me 
All 14% 14% 2% 6 8% ona 
lied Chemical 35% 34 182% 8844 152 160% 173 245 258% 197 200% 
Low 197 170% 64 424 70% 157 145 124 151% 
15% 5% 5 15% 14% 1% 34 33% 14% 15% 16%, 
56% 23% 9% 4% 9% 8% 9 20% 21 11% 
Low 12 6% 1% % 1% 863% 6% 6 
Allis-Chalmers— 
Low 3% 314 104 4 6 10% 12 33% 34 34 2B 
Alpha Portland Cement..................High 54% 42% 18% 10 20% 22%, 34% 39% 20 19% 16 
Low 23 11% 7 5% 11% 14 19% 8% 11% 12% 11 
malgamated Leather ..................High 11% 3% 2% 2% 7 5% 
merada Corporation ...................High 425% 31% 23 22% 55% 80 125% 114% 78 7434 
merican Agricultural Chemical ........High 37% 29% 15% ~ 35 48 57% 89 101% 8454 
mer can Bank Note ...................High 157 97 6234 22% 25% 47% 55% 41% 2% 17 1 
mei can Bosch .................. ..... High 76% 55% 27% 10 17% 17 20 37% 31% 14% 8 
Low 27 15% 5 3% 3 8 7 16% 7 
mer can Brake Shoe ...................High 62 545% 38 17 38 42%, 704 8034 52 57% 45% 
Low 40% 30 13% % 1% 40 28 B34, 
: 184% 156% 73% 100% 1144 149% 137% 121 105% 1164 11 - 
Low 86 104% 51% B% 49% 9% 110 110, 7094 
mer an Car & Foundry ...............High 106% 82% 38% 17 39, 33% 71 34% 40% 33 yo 
Chain & Cable................High 4% 74% 4% ™% 
(:fter 3-for-1 split) ................. High 33% 23% .. 25% 2% 


Get the New Tabulation 
Which Keen Investors Will Refer to Again and Again 


Covering Every Common Stock on N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Also Showing Average Yearly Earnings and Dividends 


A REAL NEED 
FOR IT 


To paraphrase Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “the important thing about 
your investments is not so much 
where they stand now as to earnings 
and dividends, but in what direction 
they are moving.” Is the TREND 
upward or downward? How can you 
answer this question about a certain 
stock except by comparison of pros- 
pective and current income with the 
preceding 10-year Average, and 
with the year-to-year earnings and 
dividends of the past ten years? 
These ten crucial depression years 
afford an interesting basis for judg- 
ing the sustained earning power of 
a company operating under peculiarly 
difficult conditions. But the ordinary 
individual investor could not afford 
to hire a statistician to compile such 
a record—the cost would be $100.00 
or more. 


Mail or Copy This Coupon Tonight—Before You Forget. 


HOW YOU CAN USE 
THIS TABULATION 


(1) You will be able to study 
the earnings and dividend 
fluctuations of hundreds 
of America’s leading cor- 
porations during the ten 
crucial depression years. 


(2) You can also compare 
the average earnings and 
dividends of your stocks 
with those of other lead- 


ing issues. 
$ PRICE 
WITH 
MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Send only $1.00 today for this valu- 
able reference book (in paper covers) 
with this money-back understand- 
ing: Return the book within five 
(5) days after receipt if you are not 
convinced that it will be worth many 
times its cost for future reference. 
We will then refund your dollar 
without question. 


HOW THE NEED 
WAS MET 


Recognizing the need for this 
information THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD compiled and published a 
series of 21 tables, giving the com- 
plete year-to-year records of earn- 
ings and dividends during the past 
ten years, 1930 to 1939 inclusive, also 
the Average yearly earnings and the 
Average yearly dividends during this 
important 10-year period. Then, to 
meet the popular demand, these 
tables have now been issued in book 
form (paper covers) under the 
title, “A COMPLETE 10-YEAR 
RECORD OF EARNINGS AND 
DIVIDENDS.” If you were obliged 
to buy the recent back numbers con- 
taining these 21 tables they would 
cost you $5.25. Now you can get all 
this valuable statistical data, alpha- 
betically arranged, and all bound 
together, for only $1.00, postpaid. 


Your Copy 


is Waiting for You—It May be Your Best $1 Investment 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 West Street, New York, N. 7. 


book—“A 10-YEA EAR REC RECORD OF EARNINGS ‘AND DIVI. 


oh Every 


FREE ON REQUEST: J 
(1) List of Books on “Stock Speculation”... o 
(2) Samples of Daily; Weekly or Monthly “Stock Charts”................... 0 
(3) List of Books on “Stock Market Investment”... ... 
(4) . List of Books and Charts on “Trading in Wheat and Commodities” ....... oO 
Sample Ruled Forms from “‘Mi-Reference”—Personal Record Book... .. SPEC: AL 
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